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"Land me, she says, where love 
Shows but one shaft, one dove, 

One heart, one hand. 
—A shore like that, my dear. 
Lies where no man will steer, 

No maiden land." 
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RHONA. 



CHAPTER I. 



A queen's ball. 



FT is a June night. A large proportion 
-*- of England's best-bred sons and 
daughters, with a sprinkling of the great 
of other lands, is gathered together' under 
one roof. Diamonds are as plentiful as 
peas in July — uniforms, scarlet, blue, 
green, white ; laced, braided, frogged, 
furred ; stars, garters, decorations won by 
valiant deeds or bloodless service of 
diplomacy abound. Here and there is a 
foreigner of distinction ; perhaps a pictur- 
esque Hungarian ablaze with garnets and 
turquoises, or an Indian Prince jewelled 
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2 RHONA. 

with oriental magnificence ; the Ministers 
of every nation; lions great and small. 
Well-dressed women, beautiful women, 
ugly women, ill-dressed women — women 
who look radiant and delighted — women 
who wear so cross an air that it would 
require some courage to address them. 
Perhaps that is why no one does. 

Amongst the well-looking, well-dressed, 
the radiant and delighted is Rhona. She 
is on Lord Valentine's arm, and they are 
at this moment emerging with some diffi- 
culty from the ball-room. This is her 
first Queen's Ball, and she thinks it quite 
the finest and most beautiful sight she has 
ever seen. Unmindful of Colonel Ormond's 
friendly caution, she has been dancing, and 
does not in the least deplore the impale- 
ment and mutilation that her lovely dress 
has suffered at the heels of many a gallant 
soldier. 

" Would you like to wait here and see 
the Royalties come through to supper?" 
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asks Lord Valentine. " It is just upon 
twelve," and Rhona signifies her pleased 
assent. 

Lord Valentine is looking very handsome 
and happy — his cares have sat but lightly 
upon him, and he is devoting himself with 
much'apparent pleasure to Mrs. Dorian. She 
is no longer a nouvelle-mariee, and is aware 
that more men exist in the world than one. 
The discovery has been thrust upon her. 
She laughs and talks gaily with her com- 
panion, and if his expressive eyes use 
rather eloquent language, she has gained 
savoir-faire enough to keep a man in order 
without hurting his feelings or seeming 
unpleasantly prudish. She is going out a 
good deal this season, and enjoys a con- 
siderable amount of attention — always she 
has been passionately fond of dancing. 
Her husband too is devoted to it. 

*' Are you not delighted to be back in 
England?" she says, looking up and 
smiling at Lord Valentine. 

b2 



4 RHONA. 

"Awfully glad," he answers, with a 
glance which implies that she has some- 
thing to do with his satisfaction. "Not 
but what I enjoyed myself amazingly, and 
shouldn't mind going out again some day. 
And it's so awfully pleasant to be free," he 
adds. This is the manner in which he 
solaces his wounded vanity in the matter 
of Rue. *' To be free — free as air — that 
is the only state of real happiness for a 
man." 

" And you don't think the same thing 
applies to us ?" asks Rhona. 

"I don't think a woman can be tho- 
roughly charming until she is married,'^ 
(laughing) — " until, in fact, she is the 
wife of somebody else. I hate your bread- 
and-butter misses, and I hate fast girls 
still more — no ! henceforth, I devote myself 
to be the slave of charming married wo- 
men." 

" How wrong of you !" says Rhona half 
laughing, half reprovingly — " have you no 
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feeling for the sufferings you may inflict 
on the unhappy husbands ?" 

" Husbands aren't jealous now-a-days," 
laughs Lord Valentine — '^that is the best 
thing about them. Yours isn't jealous, 
Mrs. Dorian, is he ?" 

*' Oh, no," Rhona answers, and her com- 
panion laughs again, unconscious of the 
stab he has inflicted. 

At this moment there is a rustle and a 
murmur — the band has struck up, "God 
save the Queen," the royal party is coming 
out. Rhona makes the lowest curtsey she 
<5an accomplish without losing her balance, 
an exalted personage steps out of the pro- 
oession and shakes Lord Valentine cor- 
dially by the hand, with a genial word of 
welcome on his return home ; the most 
charming lady in the land smiles and bows 
as only she can, and the cortege passes on. 

" Now there will be a rush amongst the 
dowagers for supper !" says Lord Valen- 
tine. '* No use our attempting it yet." 
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6 RHONA. 

" Thanks, I don't want any — I never eat 
at a ball/' replies Rhona. 

" Here is my respected uncle !" and at 
this moment Colonel Ormond is seen mak- 
ing his way towards them. 

*' I wish you would not call him your 
uncle," says Rhona — " it gives me the idea 
of a respectable middle-aged gentleman,, 
and ifeally Colonel Ormond does not look 
much older than you." 

" As a matter of fact, he is nearly ten 
years my senior, but he carries his age 
well." 

" So you did not take my advice, after 
all, Mrs. Dorian?" remarks Jack as he 
comes up to her. " You bear the trace3^ 
of the fray upon you. What a pity ! — 
such a pretty frock, too !" 

"Sacrificed in a good cause," laughs 
Rhona. 

" I suppose you have not a moment to 
devote to a non-combatant ?" he asks her 
smiling. 
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" Yes, I have. I am not going to dance 
these Lancers, and will give them to you. 
But why don't you dance ?^ 

" My dancing days are over." 

" What nonsense !" 

" I think that after thirty a man ought 
to give up capering about. I used to be 
a great hand at it once. When one has 
grown-up nephews/' (looking at LordValen- 
tine and smiling), ^^ it is time to make room 
for them." 

'* I expect there is room for us all, r/iy 
dear unde^^' returns the young man gaily, 
" though just at the present moment I am 
tempted to remind you that two is better 
company than three." 

" I am going to talk to Colonel Ormond 
now," says Bhona transferring her hand 
from Lord Valentine's arm to Jack's — 
" remember that I am to dance the next 
waltz with you. Go and talk to some of 
those lovely creatures whom I saw looking 
enviously at me just now." 
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S BHONA. 

" Too bad !" cries Lord Valentine. 
" Now, Jack, you are not to go and hide 
Mrs. Dorian up in some corner. Where 
are you off to ?" 

" Only the blue drawing-room," replies 
Colonel Ormond. 

" * A place for lovers and lovers only,' 
laughs the young man. "Well, you have 
only about ten minutes, so make the most 
of them." 

So Jack pilots Rhona away to the blue 
and gold saloon, with its amber columns 
— the most charming room of the whole 
suite. It is tenanted by various couples 
at convenient distances from each other — 
evidently people only resort here in pairs. 

Jack takes the left wing of a sofa ; the 
right one is in possession of a gallant 
hussar, and Rhona enthrones herself in a 
contiguous blue and gold chair. There is 
plenty of room for another couple between 
Jack and the hussar, but it does not seem ^ 
to recommend itself to such couples as 
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come in in search of a resting-place. 
There is no overcrowding in the blue 
drawing-room. It is not because Jack 
and Rhona have any confidences to make 
to each other that they sit so discreetly 
apart from other pairs, but purely out of 
consideration for the possible feelings of 
others. 

" I have had some very sad news to- 
day," begins Colonel Ormond ; " I did not 
like to tell you before Val — it would have 
put him in such an awkward position." 

The smile dies out of Rhona's face ; she 
is grave in a moment. 

"Oh! What is it?" she asks. 

" Poor Deloraine is dying of typhoid ; 
it is utterly impossible that he can 
live." 

" How sad — how very sad !'' says 
Rhona, conscious of the miserable impo- 
tency of words to express the grief and 
sympathy one feels on great occasions. 

" Rue is distracted," proceeds Jack ; 
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*' she does nothing but pray and entreat 
to be allowed to go to him." 

" And why do they not let her ?" asks 
Ehona. 

" Poor fellow ! he is insensible, and they 
think it would only be harrowing up her 
feelings for nothing. Ruth writes me 
that she never imagined the poor child 
capable of such intense feeling. I wish to 
Heaven one could do something for her^ 
poor little girl ! A man feels such a help- 
less brute on such occasions. How is it, 
Mrs. Dorian ? You women — at least, some 
of you, always know the right thing to do 
or say when people are ill or in trouble, 
whilst we may be quite as sorry, and yet 
haven't the faintest idea how to offer com- 
fort or consolation." 

" I suppose because it is our vocation," 
answers Rhona. '*A man's quality is 
strength, a woman's tenderness ; you are 
meant to do the rough work of the world. 
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and our mission is to smoothe the cares 
and troubles of it. I'm afraid," (sigh- 
ing), "we don't always fulfil our mission." 

**I am sure you need not say that," 
interrupts Jack warmly. 

"I fear I can say it with more truth 
than most people." And she sighs again. 

" A pearl is none the less a pearl because 
the swine tramples it," says Jack. 

Mrs. Dorian throws up her head ^vith an 
offended gesture. 

"I am no pearl," she says; **and if I 
were, there is no swine to trample me." 

"It's a favourite metaphor of mine,'* 
observes Jack, " and I'm always dragging 
it in by the head and shoulders in the 
most inappropriate manner." 

" Tell me more about Rue." 

" Nella went down to Valentine yester- 
day, I am thankful to say. My sister-in- 
law telegraphed for her, and she threw 
up all her engagements and went at once. 
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There is no one like her when one is sick 
and in trouble ; she is a woman in ten 
thousand." 

Colonel Ormond speaks with enthusi- 
asm. 

" Ye-es?" responds Rhona coldly. 
It is extraordinary how disagreeable it 
is to each of these women to hear the 
other praised. Jack never can imagine 
why two such charming women — women 
so much alike too in many respects should 
not be drawn together by a mutual rap- 
prochement. He thinks, poor misguided, 
well-intentioned fellow, to bring about the 
result he so ardently desires by constantly 
insisting to one on the virtues and per- 
fections of the other. What an incom- 
parable friend Nella would be for Rhona ! 
— how judiciously she would advise, how 
sweetly comfort her 1 How is he to know 
that it would be gall and wormwood to 
Mrs. Dorian to suspect for a moment that 
l^ella was aware of the trouble at her 
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heart? And Mrs. Drme, Jack thought, 
could not fail to enjoy the society and 
companionship of so bright and channing 
a creature as Rhona. Little did he guess 
that he was the innocent cause of making 
Nella look with coldness and aversion upon 
his paragon. He only ascribed their evi- 
dent disinclination for each other to the 
extraordinary perversity of Fate, and that 
little capriciousness, (the greatest puzzle ta 
men), that is inherent in the natures of 
even the best and most charming wo- 
men. 

Lord Valentine comes hurrying in at 
this juncture. 

" Not a moment to lose, Mrs. Dorian V^ 
he cries gaily, ** the waltz of the evening 
has just begun.'' 

Bhona feels reluctant after the sad 
news she has just heard to return to the 
ball-room. But to refuse would entail ex* 
planations,. and those are to be avoided 
just at this moment. Such is the way of 
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life — when we are bathed in tears — when 
our hearts are wrung with, perhaps, the 
supreme agony of our lives — our friends 
are laughing, dancing, feasting, merry- 
making — presently comes their turn — they 
weep whilst we laugh. Colonel Ormond 
looks after the retreating forms of that 
comely pair — Lord Valentine is bending 
down to Rhona with his most fascinating 
air. But no pang of jealousy disturbs the 
watcher's heart. 

'' There is no more chance for him than 
for me — thank God !" he says to himself, 
and then he falls to wondering at Pate's 
perversity. Why should such a heart as 
Rhona's be given to a man, (otherwise a 
good fellow), who is utterly unable to 
value or appreciate it — why should he be 
able to see all these virtues and graces 
when the recognition of them is productive 
of nothing but wretchedness to him? 
"Why, when two people loved each other 
with such intense devotion as poor Delo- 
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raine and Rue, should Death step in and 
part them ? Are we in truth but puppets 
in the hand of a remorseless destiny, or 
shall we know hereafter in the future 
that looms so dim and uncertain to our 
mortal eyes why these things were order- 
ed, and if, indeed, the purpose of them 
was a kindly one ? 

Buried in his thoughts, Jack is utterly 
unconscious of his surroundings and fails 
to be aware of the disgusted glances that 
are being flung his way by passing pairs. 
A gay voice brings him back with a start 
to terrestrial considerations. 

'' Jack ! you old dog-in-the-manger I 
what do you mean by monopolising all 
that great sofa ? If you are only reflect- 
ing remorsefully upon what a mess you 
made at the field-day this morning, there 
are lots of places where you may do that 
with equal benefit to yourself and more 
advantage to your friends/' 

Jack has risen and is smilingly greeting 
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the pretty woman who leans on his friend's 
arm. 

*' Colonel Ormond was not thinking 
about anything so common-place as your 
stupid field-days," she says laughing. 
" He was thinking of herj^ 

" Go and find her then, Jack !" says his . 
brother-soldier, "and give us up your 
place." 

"With pleasure," laughs Colonel Or- 
mond. " As you say, it was abominably 
selfish of me to be occupying all this space 
to myself." And he wanders ofE to the 
ball-room to look on at the dancers. But 
seeing a plain and neglected woman of his 
acquaintance who looks hungry, he charit- 
ably takes her in to supper, and ultimately 
finds it as difficult to get rid of her as 
if she were the " old man of the sea." 

The next or rather the same morning's 
post brings him a letter from Nella. 

" It is all over," she writes ; " poor Sir 
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Everard is gone ; we have just had the 
telegram announcing his death. He was 
unconscious to the last. And our poor 
little darling does not know it yet, and the 
dreadful task of telling her falls upon me. 
It was only this morning that she came to 
me, threw her arms round my neck and 
cried, * Oh, Nella, if he dies, I hope God 
will let me die too ! I cannot live — I 
don't want to live without him !' You 
know we never thought Rue had very deep 
feelings ; it only shows what mistakes we 
make in judging each other. Barbara is 
sorry for her sister, and wants to be kind 
to her, but Rue shrinks from her — she 
cannot forget Bab's predictions that some- 
thing would happen to Sir Everard or 
herself. Strangely enough when the news 
first came that he was ill, Bab said to me, 
(Lady Valentine was in the room too), ' 1 am 
certain he will die, and Val will be master 
here, after aU,' and she said it so triumphant- 
ly, and with such conviction, that it made 
VOL. m. c 
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quite a painful impression upon us both. 
It seems horrible at such a time to specu- 
late upon the advantage that one person 
may reap from the death of another, but, 
as you know, I was always fond of Val 
from his babyhood, and I knew so little of 
poor Sir Everard. But I was quite won 
by his devotion to Rue, when I was down 
here in the winter. One might have 
known something would happen, when 
love is so mutually intense. Death gene- 
rally steps in and takes one lover, but as 
long as one heart doubts and fears, there 
is safety for both. I do think if you could 
get away for twenty-four hours and come 
down here to-morrow afternoon, it would 
be a great comfort to us — four lonely, 
weeping women, however, present so very 
uninviting a prospect that I think you had 

f 

better have an engagement that makes it 
impossible for you to leave London just at 
present." 

Without delay Jack sends a telegram to 
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•say that he will be at Valentine that even- 
ing, and writes to excuse himself from the 
dinner to which he is bidden. Then he 
thinks that he will go and tell the sad 
news to Rhona. 

When he arrives at her house, he is, 
being a constant visitor, ushered without 
ceremony into the dining-room, where he 
finds Colonel and Mrs. Dorian sitting over 
a late breakfast. Despite the little over- 
done cheerfulness and effusiveness with 
which Rhona greets him, (perhaps because 
of it). Jack's quick eyes see the traces of 
tears on her face. He does not tell his 
Bad news at once, but discusses last night's 
ball. 

" It was a very good ball," says Colonel 
Dorian, "but I am getting most awfully 
fiick of the social treadmill ; it is one per- 
petual grind this time of year. I don't know 
what women are made of — they don't 
seem ever to have enough of it ; I believe 
they would like to live in the street. Here 

q2 
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is my wife not nine hours home from the 
ball, furious with me because I won't take 
her into that infernal Row." 

" How does Mrs. Dorian look when she 
is furious ?" says Jack smiling. 

" You don't think she can, I suppose ? 
By Jove ! if you could have the privilege 
of looking through a chink in the wall 
sometimes, you would have a chance of 
seeing. Happy man ! Women are all 
smiles for you, but your day will come, 
unless you permit yourself to be warned in 
time." 

" Perhaps," says Rhona with some fire 
in her eyes, "Colonel Ormond may be 
more fortunate than you." 

" I hope so," returns her husband. 

'* You see," says Rhona, turning to Jack 
and speaking with an ominous quiver in 
her voice, "I am not at all what you 
imagine me — that is, if you think anything 
kind of me. I am a perfect virago, and 
my husband, if you could but know the 
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truth, is an object for the most sincere 
and heartfelt commiseration." 

" Quite true," chimes in Colonel Dorian. 

It is a very unpleasant position for Jack, 
as that of third in a matrimonial difference 
always must be, but it is additionally pain- 
ful for him, because his sympathies are all 
on one side, and he would like nothing so 
much as to be able to display them. He, 
however, does what most sensible men do 
under the circumstances, tries to turn the 
matter off with a laugh. 

*'Poor Gustav !" he says, **your fate is 
indeed a sad one. Now, strange to say, I 
am always wishing that I had a wife to 
look after me and keep me in order." 

** If you had, you would never regret it 
but once," remarks Colonel Dorian em- 
phatically. 

" Pray be warned in time l" interposes 
Hhona — *' you see that although we wives 
look fair and pleasant to the eye in public, 
•we throw off the mask at home and reveal 
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ourselves in our true colours. And the 
sufferings we inflict on our unfortunate 
husbands must be seen to be imagined." 

"But they never are," cries Colonel 
Dorian — " you are all smiles the moment a 
third person appears upon the scene. Were 
you not in the midst of abusing me when 
Jack was announced, and did not your 
face change like magic when he came in ? 
I don't suppose he guessed for a moment 
. that you had not been saying the sweetest 
things possible to me." 

"And what did I say?" asks Rhona. 
" Pray tell Colonel Ormond, or he may go 
away with some dreadful impression about 
me. 

" I don't know what you didn't say." 

*'It would be more to the purpose 
to remember what I did say," retort& 
Ehona. 

The days are gone by when she could 
sit by patiently in public without answer- 
ing her lord. She is strong, too, in the 
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secret consciousness that Jack is on her 
side. 

*' Well, you abused me violently because 
I would not take you to the Row." 

** Colonel Ormond !" cries Rhona with 
considerable vivacity, "I appeal to you. 
Is this violent abuse ? I said he was very 
unkind not to take me, and that if any 
other woman had asked him, (he has no- 
thing on earth to do this morning), he 
would have been only too delighted to go." 

" It does not sound very violent," says 
Jack. 

"Ah, but when a woman looks at you 
like the devil," interrupts Colonel Dorian, 
" it puts a great deal on to the actual 
words." 

"My dear Gustav," says Jack, "I never 
was imaginative. I can fancy Mrs. Dorian 
looking like an angel — because I have 
often seen her do so — but the other re- 
quires too great an effort of my capacity 
for idealisation." 
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He laughs, though he is for all that in 
very serious earnest. 

"But, joking apart," he continues, "I 
have an hour to spare — will Mrs. Dorian 
accept ray escort into the Row ?" and he 
looks at George, not Rhona. 

" I should think she would be only too 
delighted," says Colonel Dorian. 

" May I take you ?" asks Jack of Rhona. 

She hesitates. 

" I should like it very much," she says, 
*' but " 

" But what ?" asks her husband impa- 
tiently. 

*' I will go and get ready," and she 
rises without another word. 

" You might as well walk as far as the 
top with us, Gustav," remarks his friend, 
and Colonel Dorian acquiesces and accom- 
panies them. Meeting Mrs. Vernon, he 
remains in great bliss and contentment 
until some time after Jack and Rhona have 
left. He returns to lunch in an excellent 
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humour, having arranged a party to the 
theatre for the third day following — Mrs. 
Vernon for himself. Lord Valentine for 
his wife, and Lady Chaloner and her last 
adorer to complete the party. He is quite 
kind and civil to Rhona, to whom he has 
to break the news of his little arrange- 
ment. 

Colonel Ormond and Rhona had been 
sitting in the Row when Lord Valentine, 
in passing, espied them. This was before 
he met Colonel Dorian, and received the 
invitation which he accepted with so much 
alacrity. 

" Hullo ! Jack," said his lordship stop- 
ping, " you are like Mrs. Dorian's shadow. 
I am quite jealous." 

" One's shadow is generally bigger than 
oneself, isn't it ?" laughs Rhona. 

''What a delightful night, wasn't it?" 
says Lord Valentine. "I wish we were 
going to have it all over again. The only 
thing I should stipulate for would be a 
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little more room to dance in. Fifty couple 
in that room, and no dowagers or people 
looking on. Wouldn't it be bliss ?" 

'* It would indeed/' answers Rhona gaily • 
'' Too much bliss to expect in this valley 
of tribulation." 

'*Val,"says Colonel Ormond presently, 
*' have you heard the news ?" 

''No. What?" 

*• Did you hear that poor Deloraine was 
very ill?" 

'^ No." 

" He died yesterday." 

'* Good God !" cries Lord Valentine turn- 
ing pale, "you don't say so ! Poor fellow I 
Poor little Rue 1" 

And he looks, as he is, genuinely dis- 
tressed. 

"I am going down to Valentine this 
afternoon," pursues Jack. 

*'Tell them how awfully sorry I aml'^ 
cries the young fellow eagerly. ''Poor 
Deloraine I What did he die of ?" 
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" Typhoid." 

'* Not at Valentine?" 

*'No ; at his own place." 

"Poor fellow!" says Lord Valentine 
again, Jind he stands for a moment quite 
still and silent, struck with the cold chill 
that comes over a gay young heart when, 
in its hey-day, death's shadow crosses its 
path. 
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CHAPTER II. 



SYMPATHY DEFINED. 




STRANGE to say, Lady Ohaloner and 
Rhona, than whom two more different 
women scarcely exist, have become very 
friendly of late. And this is how it hap- 
pened. One afternoon Mrs. Dorian called 
on Lady Chaloner ; was ushered into her 
boudoir, and found her lovely ladyship 
alone, and in a pathetic mood. She was 
not very well, and had, in consequence, 
not taken her usual drive; none of her 
male friends had been to see her, and her 
husband had annoyed her very much in- 
deed at lunch. In the first place he had 
absolutely declined to allow her to go to a 
JFancy Dress Ball, to which they were 
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bidden, in the very striking costume worn> 
by a celebrated character in a celebrated 
Opera BoufPe. Perhaps notorious is the 
more appropriate adjective. Secondly, he 
had expressed himself somewhat harshly 
about an extravagance she had committed 
the previous day. My lady having seen,, 
in a bric-a-brac shop a set of cups and 
saucers of jewelled Sevres, which she- 
thought suitable for afternoon tea, had 
ordered them forthwith to be sent home, 
and the bill, a trifling matter of sixty^ 
guineas, was sent along with them, and 
presented at dinner to Sir Philip. He was 
not bitten with china mania, and consider- 
ed all the appointments of his house quite 
suitable to his station, as indeed they 
were. 

Lady Ohaloner, then, was sitting over 
her boudoir fire in a truly sad and pathetic 
frame of mind— the world was a very dis- 
appointing place indeed to-day. When 
the door opened to admit a visitor, she^ 
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uttered a little sigh of relief. True, she 
would much rather it had been a man, but 
she was so dreadfully bored that it was 
possible for her to find consolation even in 
the presence of a woman. Though she 
did not particularly affect Rhona, nor 
E^hona her, they soon became quite friend- 
ly. For we know that Rhona had a most 
sympathetic nature, and that the moment 
anyone was or seemed to be in trouble, 
her kind heart went out to him or her at 
once. She was, besides, an enthusiastic 
admirer of beauty. The sight, therefore, 
of the lovely, rich, and adored Lady Ohalo- 
ner in tears — in tears from excess of feel- 
ing — in tears at being misunderstood by 
her husband, (for her ladyship did not 
mention the nature of the affair which had 
led to their dispute), was touching in the 
extreme. Tears came to her eyes too ; 
she pressed Lady Ohaloner's hand with 
warm sympathy, and the latter wondered 
whether Rhona was really sincere, or 
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whether she was a cleverer actress than 
€ven her fair self. 

" Of course I know what people say of 
me," she t^lls Bhona in the course of their 
conversation — "they say I am heartless 
and vain and a flirt. But what does the 
world know of our inner lives ? It just 
sees the face we turn to it — that is all. 
It sees us laughing and talking, as if we 
were the merriest, happiest creatures in 
the world — it knows nothing of the tears 
we shed alone, nor the misery and disap- 
pointment that is gnawing our hearts, per- 
haps, at the very moment when we seem 
most gay." 

Bhona is petrified to think that Lady 
Chaloner should be a martyr like herself 
to these pangs of the heart. No longer, 
then, is she the vain frivolous butterfly to 
Bhona's eyes, but a suffering sister, need- 
ing like compassion with herself. 

" What can I do ?" proceeds Caprice 
with increased pathos. " I am not allowed 
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to love either my husband or my children. 
Sir Philip is a good man, but you can see 
for yourself what a stern, cold manner he 
has. I am afraid of him — I have always 
been afraid of him ; if I went to him in 
the affectionate, caressing way with which 
some women approach their husbtods, he 
would not understand me." (Oh, my lady^ 
my lady, how dare you sit there in happy 
confidence that the earth won't open and 
swallow you up for telling such wicked 
falsehoods !) " He looks upon me as a 
child," (more tears) : ** why does he not try 
to make something better of me, instead 
of perpetually girding at me, and making 
me contemptible even in the eyes of my 
children and servants ? I am not clever* 
I have an affectionate heart — I want to be 
loved. My husband is cold — ^my children 
are kept away from me, and what else can 
I do but try to get amusement out of 
frivolous and foolish things? Oh, Mrs. 
Dorian, isn't it hard when you want your 
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husband to care for you, and he won't !" 

Unwittingly she has touched the deepest 
chord in her listener s heart. Bhona is 
fain to put her arms round Lady Chaloner's 
graceful form and mingle her tears with 
Caprice's. Only as women, except in 
men's novels, don't do this sort of things 
she refrains herself, but replies, with most 
eloquent lips and eyes, that it is hard — 
that, indeed, there is no crueller pang than 
the hunger of the heart denied the food it 
craves. 

Seeing Bhona's emotion. Lady Chaloner 
thinks to herself with some complacency 
that even this girl, who married for love^ 
and without regard to the other advan- 
tages which matrimony sometimes confers^ 
does not enjoy much more happiness than 
herself, who made love quite a subordinate 
consideration, in spite of what she may 
choose to say now to the contrary. 

" It seems as if a man's love is unable 
to survive marriage," proceeds Lady 
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Chaloner. ''It is very unfair upon us. 
As long as they are our lovers, everything 
we do is perfection, when they are our 
husbands, we cannot do right in their 
eyes." 

"I wonder how that is?" says Ehona 
looking v^ry earnestly at her companion in 
the hope that she may derive enlighten- 
ment from her superior experience. 

'* It is because they are sure of us then. 
That is fatal to a man's love — most men's. 
As somebody said the other day, ' Man is 
a hunting animal — it is the pursuit that 
delights him — when he has got his prey, 
he cares no more about it but wants a fresh 
quarry, 

" And what is to become of us ?'* asks 
Bhona. 

*' Oh, the only thing for us is to have 
our own bow and spear and go hunting 
too," says her ladyship lightly ; then, see- 
ing Rhona's large surprised eyes fixed 
upon her, she continues more seriously, 
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^* It is no use breaking our hearts for a 
love that is once gone — we must con- 
sole ourselves as best we can for the 
loss." 

" Do you not think there is any way of 
keeping a man's love?" asks Rhona in a 
melancholy tone. 

" Yes," is the prompt reply. 

''Oh, tell me how!" 

" Forget that you exist yourself — forget 
that you have any feelings of your own, 
any wishes, any ideas — let them all be 
merged in his. Smile on him always — 
seem to think that everything he does 
must be right — let him see that you 
thoroughly recognise the superiority of 
his sex over yours — flatter him unblush- 
ingly, continually. Our weak heads," says 
Lady Chaloner laughing, *' will only stand 
a certain amount of flattery — more than 
that nauseates us ; but men, probably on 
account of their superiority, can grace- 
fully accept any amount, because they 
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feel it their due. I am speaking of a 
husband, you know — lovers require alto- 
gether different treatment — one kind word 
to twenty blows like a spaniel. He must 
be piqued, worried, mortified, nearly tor- 
mented into his grave with doubt and 
anxiety if you want to make him really a 
perfect specimen." 

Rhona is a little shocked at the crude 
manner in which Lady Chaloner expresses 
her views, but there is a certain amount 
of truth in them no doubt. 

They have much more talk on the same 
subject. Caprice would like to elicit a 
confession from Mrs. Dorian of her own 
sorrows, but Rhona's heart is too loyal to 
her love to say anything to his detraction 
and she confines herself to general expres- 
sions about marriage and husbands. 

After this confidential chat, the pair 
become very friendly and are often to- 
gether. Lady Chaloner drives Rhona out 
or they go to the play and Prince's and 
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other places of resort together. Rhona 
does not altogether approve her friend's 
conduct, but as Caprice never affects a 
fast manner in public but is quiet and not 
desirous of attracting general attention, as 
some pretty women, to the great discomfort 
of their friends, are, Rhona's susceptibilities 
are seldom shocked. As for Caprice, she 
finds Mrs. Dorian a very pleasant and use- 
ful companion — she is bright and lively — 
men like her but she has not the faintest 
desire to attract them more than in a 
friendly way, and her ladyship is perfectly 
convinced that she need fear no underhand- 
ed efforts on Rhona's part to win away her 
own admirers. I am not sure that Lady 
Chaloner s company and conversation have 
a beneficial effect on mj- heroine, though 
she has a stronger head and a very much 
better heart than her friend. Her views 
gain breadth — her ideas on certain sub- 
jects are less down-right than they were, 
and although her own conduct is a model 
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of propriety and men respect as much a» 
they like her, she can look to-day with 
leniency and toleration upon things that 
last year she would unhesitatingly have 
condemned. 

Colonel Ormond sees the growing inti- 
macy between Mrs. Dorian and Lady 
Chaloner with anything but pleasure. 

" I should never have dreamed of you 
two becoming friends," he said one day ta 
Rhona, and there was a little accent of 
dissatisfaction in his tone that did not fail 
to catch her ear. 

" Why not? She is very charming, and 
I think she is to be pitied." 

"To be pitied, really! Why?" and 
Jack raises his eyebrows with marked 
astonishment. 

Rhona is a staunch friend. 

" I do not think she is very happy in 
her home," she answers. " I am not 
blaming Sir Philip, who is, I am sure, 
thoroughly good and kind at heart, but he- 
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is SO old and grave ; there can hardly 
be much sympathy between them, can 
there ?" 

** Sympathy !" breaks out Jack. *' I am 
beginning to loathe the very sound of that 
word when I hear the base uses it is put 
to. The noblest word in the English 
language with the noblest meaning, and it 
has degenerated into a cant phrase to 
cover the folly of a vain woman or the 
designs of a bad man. Sympathy, indeed ! 
I imagine a cheque-book and a liberal 
hand to write in it is the most acceptable 
sympathy a husband can show a woman 
like Lady Chaloner." 

" That is like a man," retorts Rhona. 
" You seem to think we have no heart, no 
feeling — that as long as we can wear fine 
clothes we are consoled for everything." 

'' / do noiy' answers Jack stoutly. *' But 
I know that the women who stand most in 
need of sympathy are generally those who 
would be the last to ask for it." 
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And he looks so fixedly at Mrs. Dorian 
that she turns away with a faint blush, 

'* Sympathy," proceeds Jack warming to 
his theme, " is not best expressed by words. 
Let me explain to you what I mean. If I 
were in trouble and came to you, I should 
be quite sure of your sympathy — not be- 
cause you would keep reiterating to me 
that you were very sorry for me. The 
touch of your hand, the look of your eyes, 
perhaps your very silence which is often 
the most eloquent sympathy of all, would 
tell me that you felt for me. But when a 
vain woman says to a man, * Sympathise 
with me, I have a brute of a husband, my 
heart yearns for affection/ she simply 
means, ' Make love to me/ and the man, if 
he is inclined, generally takes the hint at 
once. He feels bound to tell her that it is 
a sad thing to see such a treasure thrown 
away upon an utterly unappreciative being 
— that if he were her husband he would 
treat her very differently. And so he 
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probably wpuld," adds Jack grimly — "a 
great deal worse." 

*'I don't know why you should be so 
hard on poor Lady Chaloner," says Bhona. 

"'Because she is a selfish, heartless 
coquette," returns Jack promptly. 

" I do not think so. She is very pretty ; 
she likes to be admired. There is no harm 
in her." 

" To the pure all things are pure," says 
Jack. " But, all the same, if I were your 
husband, I should be sorry to see you 
choose Lady Chaloner for your bosom 
friend." 

** She is not my bosom friend. And my 
husband is pleased that we should be a 
good deal together." 

" Then it is no business of mine." 

"Certainly not," answers Bhona. She 
treats Jack with some asperity occasion- 
ally, as women are wont to treat the man 
whom they know to be their devoted 
slave. 
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When Colonel Dorian apprises his wife 
of the party that he has arranged for the 
play, she does not receive the announce- 
ment with any display of satisfaction ; on 
the contrary, her brow clouds over, and 
she remarks with some coldness, 

'*I think you might have consulted me 
first." 

" You were not there to consult," returns 
her husband. " And besides, it was un- 
necessary, I knew that you had no en- 
gagement. 1 have provided for your amuse- 
ment. I have asked Valentine." 

*' It is very good of you," says Rhona 
with a curl of her lip. " But I do not re- 
quire amusement of that kind/' 

" What kind ?' 

" Having a man to make love to me. I 
think, when people are married, they ought 
to be enough for each other." 

*'They are too much for each other 
sometimes. Especially when one is jealous 
and ill-tempered." 
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" Then why-do you make me jealous and 
ill-tempered ?** cries Bbona with flashing 
eyes. "I am not so naturally. Butyoa 
Eeglect me, and mortify me in every pos- 
sible way, and how can I help showing that 
I feel it ? You are always abusing marriage 
in my presence, and talking as though you 
were the most wretched being in existence 
— ^you hardly show me the barest civility — 
it seems a trouble to you even to help me 
out of a carriage ; if you put a cloak round 
me, you throw it on as if you could hardly 
bear to touch me — every day you do or 
say something to cause me pain, and then 
you are surprised if I show what I feel." 

"Then," replies Colonel Dorian with a 
hard look in his eyes, "why not let us 
acknowledge that we have made a mistake 
— why not let us separate amicably ? Go 
back to your people, or stay where you 
are — I will make you a handsome allow- 
ance — and then perhaps wo may both 
know what it is to be happy again." 
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Rhona looks at him with wide-open 
eyes. No, he is not in jest — he is perfectly 
serious — indeed he seems rather eager, as 
though he is in hope of being taken at his 
word. An agonizing pain smites the girl's 
heart — then a blindness, a dumbness of 
despair succeeds it — she puts her hand 
before her face — she no longer sees nor 
hears him. Can love survive these con- 
stant shocks ? Can she still cling to him 
— still feel that there is only one thing im- 
possible — to part from him? But then if 
he is all in all to her, why does she not 
make up her mind to sacrifice herself en- 
tirely to the one object of her life — to let 
him be free whilst she is still a slave loaded 
with fetters — to let him go his own way 
unchecked, and show him an ever smiling 
face, when he is pleased to return to her ? 
Why ? Because she is a mortal — because 
she is a woman — because she loves ! 

Colonel Dorian goes out, and Rhona re- 
mains sitting motionless, her heart gnawed 
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by a dumb rage of pain. No ; she tells 
herself, an end must come to this — she mil 
tear him out of her heart — she mil learn 
to be strong — not to feel. And for the 
next day or two she treats him with a little 
cool civility and indifference, which though 
they seem natural enough, cost her a super- 
human effort. And at any moment, did he 
but smile, or say a tender word to her, she 
would throw herself into his arms in an 
agony of tears, and heap him with every 
caress, every fond word of which love is 
master. 

Colonel Dorian has no wish to provoke 
such an outburst — he is only too thankful 
that she will let him alone, and behave 
like other women. Poor Rhona is concoct^ 
ing a scheme in her unhappy little head. 
She is going to try to make her husband 
jealous — she has heard of men's love being^ 
regained by an unworthy means, when 
worthy ones have failed. It is a miserable 
rok for a faithful heart to play, and, as a 
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rule, a highly unsuccessful one — we shall 
see how it answers in Rhona's case. Un- 
fortunately she gave too little considera- 
tion to the most important actor in the 
play — the intended cat's-paw. 

The evening consecrated to the play 
arrived ; it was arranged that they should 
all go to supper at Lady Chaloner's after- 
wards. Everyone was in excellent spirits. 
Lady Chaloner had her latest novelty 
iDeside her, Colonel Dorian was engrossed 
with Mrs. Vernon, and Lord Valentine, in 
the highest spirits, was told off to Rhona. 
The part she had arranged for herself to 
act was only too easy. Lord Valentine 
generously though unconsciously assisted 
her to the utmost in carrying it out, and, 
for the first time in her life, Rhona might 
have been accused, with seeming justice, 
of flirting. 

Colonel Ormond, who was at the theatre, 
not altogether by accident, was animated 
by a feeling of pained surprise. He had 
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been dining with a couple of men, and 
after dinner a theatre had been proposed. 
Jack being appealed to, suggested the 
Gaiety, and thither they repaired. A pit 
box next the stage was the only thing to 
be had, and this commanded an admirable 
view of the party in the stalls. Jack 
spent a truly wretched evening, and wished 
himself a thousand miles away. If Rhona 
failed in inflicting a pang on the heart she 
desired to punish, she succeeded but too 
well in stabbing the one that was entirely 
faithful and devoted to her. Even if Jack 
dimly guessed at the reason of her permit- 
ting and encouraging such marked atten- 
tion from Lord Valentine, it seemed to 
him quite out of keeping with the high 
estimate he had formed of her that she 
should descend to such an unworthy 
means of punishing her husband. Of 
course he could not tell that Ehona, suf- 
fering cruel pangs of jealousj'^ from her 
husband's evident devotion to Mrs. Ver- 
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non, was hardly conscious of anything' 
else, and, only bent upon playing her 
own roU^ never imagined what suspicions 
she might excite in the breast of a spec- 
tator. 

Jack was too loyal to think ill of hi& 
divinity, but as, when one is furious, one 
must find fault with some one, he threw 
all the blame on Lady Chaloner, and was 
certain that this behaviour on Rhona's 
part was the result of her companionship 
and influence. Lord Valentine was radiant. 
He had always liked and admired Mrs. 
Dorian — the only fault he had ever found 
with her was that she was too fond of her 
husband, and, on that account, not disposed 
to receive the adulation of other men. But 
to-night she seemed altogether in a differ- 
ent humour, and his lordship, as we know, 
was of a highly susceptible temperament^ 
and not afflicted with shyness. 

One of Jack's companions was a very 
great friend, but when he remarked, '* By 
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Jove ! Gustav's wife and Valentine seem 
to hit it off uncommonly well," Colonel 
Ormond could have knocked him down 
with pleasure. He longed for a chance of 
saying a word to Rhona just to caution 
her, and at the end of the second act, Lord 
Valentine left her to speak to a man on 
the opposite side of the house, and in a 
moment Jack had taken his place. 

"Are you qualifying for a woman of 
fashion?" he says in a low voice the accent 
of which is unmistakably reproachful. 

" Yes," she answers with a short laugh 
— " it does not do to be different from other 
people." 

Jack looks at her with a pained expres- 
sion. There is an unusual hardness in 
her voice, an unnatural brilliancy in her 
eyes ; he has never seen her appear to so 
little advantage, he thinks. 

**And yet," he whispers, *'it was that 
very difference which was your peculiar 
charm." 

VOL. in. E 
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** Your ideas are old-fashioned," she says 
mockingly. 

••It is all Lady Chaloner's doing," utters 
Jack in a smothered tone. 

Rhona gathers from his manner that he 
is implying the reverse of approval of her 
conduct, and feels unjustly angry with 
him. Her nerves are over-strung — she 
feels very unhappy, and a little disposed to 
be quarrelsome. 

" What do you mean?" she asks haughtily. 

But Jack is too deeply interested in her 
welfare to be afraid of displeasing her — he 
must warn her. 

" Why are you flirting with Val ? You 
will be talked about." 

For once Jack has the opportunity of 
seeing that the eyes he thinks so soft and 
lovely can blaze with anger. Suddenly, 
however, the anger dies out, and is suc- 
ceeded by a smile. It is not, however, for 
him, but for Lord Valentine, who has just 
returned. 
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" Come, Jack, get out !" cries his gay 
young voice. " Mrs. Dorian is mine and 
mine only to-night, and I won't have you 
spoiling my evening." 

" Yes," adds Rhona — " go back to your 
box and confine your looks to the stage. 
We do not want to be watched." 

Is this really the woman he has always 
thought f o sweet and charming ? Jack 
turns a grieved look upon her as he pre- 
pares to depart. 

*' Good-bye," he says holding out his 
hand. 

" Good-bye," she answers keeping both 
hers in her lap, and only vouchsafing him 
a curt nod. When the principal piece is 
over, the party prepares to leave. Bhona 
had imagined, disagreeable as it was to 
her, that she would have to take Mrs. 
Yernon in her brougham, but as they were 
waiting for it to come up, the lovely widow 
turned to Colonel Dorian, saying, 

"It is quite too stupid for two women 
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would be who had made a similar mistake 
and met with a snub after having, as they 
thought, been encouraged. 

Fortunately the other couples are too 
much engrossed with each other to pay 
much heed to the strangeness of Lord 
Valentine's and Rhona's manner; it is a 
most painful situation for both. Thankful 
indeed is Rhona when the party breaks up, 
and she gets into her brougham once more 
with, this time, her husband for company. 
Colonel Dorian fancies that her silence 
betokens displeasure with him — he feels 
rather guilty ; little does he suspect that 
she is devoured by shame and remorse — 
that she is heaping every reproach her 
imaginative mind can invent upon her own 
unhappy head — that she is picturing ta 
herself Lord Valentine's sneers at her ex- 
pense — telling herself that other men^ 
perhaps Jack, will hear of the disgrace 
that has befallen her, and shuddering at 
the thought. But Ehona feels she could 
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bear anyone to know of it except her hus- 
band. Oh, never, never, let his injuries — 
nay, his crimes against her, be what they 
may, will she again endeavour to excite 
his jealousy by letting another man make 
love to her. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LOED valentine's INDIGNATION. 

FT is considerably past midnight wlien 
-^ Lord Valentine walks into " Pratt's." 
He finds a very hilarious company assem- 
bled there; some of the *' Lords" have 
come in after the Debate, ravenously hun- 
gry, and are standing round the fire watch- 
ing the broiling of their chops with eager 
eyes and carrying off their supper them- 
selves to the next room in high glee when 
it is ready. It is to be supposed that the 
immense attraction that the little club in 
Park Place has for its members, is the 
thorough contrast it presents to everything 
they are accustomed to, and that these 
children of a larger growth are just as much 
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pleased at getting down into a homely 
little kitchen as their own children are at 
being permitted an occasional visit down- 
stairs at home. But if you could really 
see through the clouds of smoke you would 
agree that it would be diflBcult to conceive 
anything cosier than the kitchen at 
" Pratt's." 

Here are no stately columns, no gorge- 
ous divans, no luxurious couches, no 
bright gilding— everything is of the very 
homeliest. The furniture is of a descrip- 
tion only to be met with in antique lodg- 
ing-houses now-a-days; mahogany and 
leather, neither lovely nor comfortable, 
bat it seems to answer the purpose. 
There is a huge range where all the cook- 
ing is going on, enclosed by a mantelpiece 
that was once white marble carved with 
quaint figures, but smoke and the fames 
of many a savoarj di^h have robbed it of 
its aacier&t parity. The shelf is graced 
by rarioas m<mlds and kitchen utensils, 
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bearing the proprietor's name. Just over 
the big square cribbage-board hangs the 
portrait of the original Pratt — the founder, 
in the excellent company of some of the 
best known men about town of a former 
generation. The plate-racks boast some 
quaint old china, and the post of honour 
in the centre of the dresser is graced by a 
remarkably handsome Crown Derby basin 
and jug. 

It has evidently been the pleasure of the 
sporting members to adorn the walls with 
trophies of the chase — ^here is a monster 
salmon in a glass case, there, otters, foxes, 
squirrels, pheasants, and not least, the 
jaw of a hippopotamus. A portrait of 
the renowned Belcher, with muscles that 
might have vied with those of a Roman 
gladiator, graces the front room in com- 
pany with many more celebrities. 

Lord Valentine is not in the best of 
tempers ; he is leaning against one corner 
of the cribbage-table nursing his own 
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particular kitten, for whose board and 
lodging he is responsible, and he is saying 
very uncomplimentary things about the 
fair sex to a little knot of men gathered 
about him. In the energy of his vitupera- 
tion, he squeezes the kitten a little too 
hard and she turns and spits at and 
scratches him. 

*' Confound you, you little beast!" he 
says dropping it, " you're just like the resfc 
of 'em : a cat's the perfect type of a woman 
— one minute all purr and the next with 
their backs up and scratching you. One 
never knows what to be at with them. I 
call it an infernal shame for a woman to 
lead you on and then to turn round and 
accuse you of insulting her." 

Jack has just joined the group and 
hears Lord Valentine's last words — in a 
moment he jumps to a conclusion that is 
very near the truth. 

" So you've been catching it, have you^ 
Master Val ?" laughs one of his friends. 
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You always were a forward boy and 
wanted a lot of. keeping in order. Who is 
the fair one that has had the honour of 
sitting upon you ?" 

Jack is in an agony. He does not for 
one moment imagine that his nephew will 
be guilty of mentioning a lady by name in 
a mixed assemblage, but it is quite possi- 
ble that some of the men here may have 
been at the theatre and may put two and 
two together. The idea of Ehona's name 
being bandied about is intolerable to him 
— he rmist contrive to stop Lord Yalentine 
before he gets any further. 

" I came here to look for you, Val," he 
says in as indifferent a tone as he can 
command. "Tve got some news for 
jou." 

Lord Valentine's thoughts at once jump 
to Eue. 

'' Oh, have you ?" he says. '' All right. 
I'll walk home with you presently." 

" Let's have the story first !" cries one 
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of his friends. *' I want to hear all about 
the adventure with the indignant fair 
one." 

" Oh," answers Lord Valentine, '* no 
particular adventure — it's only another 
illustration of how infernally capricioui^ 
women are." 

Colonel Ormond ever after regards it as 
a special interposition of Providence that 
at this moment a fresh man comes rushing 
downstairs and into their midst with a 
brand-new scandal in which everyone is 
immediately engrossed. Lord Valentino's 
grievance is forgotten — he forgets it him- 
self and Jack is able to carry him off some 
twenty minutes later without another 
word having been uttered on the subject. 

''What's your news?" he asks when 
they have crossed the road and are raount- 
ing'the stairs to Colonel's Ormond's rooms. 

" I have a message for you from Rue/^ 
responds Jack shutting the door. " Poor 
little girl ! I am to tell you that she bope«^ 
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you will go down again to Valentine now. 
She will never many, but she would like 
you to look upon the place as yours and be 
a brother to her." 

''Poor little Eue!" says her cousin 
genuinely affected. 

" She is going to-morrow to stay with 
Lady Deloraine and seems to look forward 
to it most eagerly. I suppose it does wo- 
men good to talk about their griefs and to 
kiss and cry over each other. Ruth would 
be glad if you would run down to Valentine 
for a day or two whilst Rue is away, if you 
can manage it." 

" I will certainly go. Not to-day or to- 
morrow for I can't get away, but perhaps 
the next." 

Then there is a minute's silence whilst 
Jack puffs vigorously at his cigar and 
tries very hard to get courage to say what 
is on his mind. 

"Val," he begins presently, "I think 
you know that I am not given to mind- 
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ing other people's business or interfering 
in what does not concern me, so I hope 
you'll take it all right if I make a remark 
to you." 

Lord Valentine looks up inquiringly. 

** Go ahead," he remarks briefly, 

" I don't think a lady's name ought to 
be brought into men's talk in a mixed 
assemblage." 

Lord Valentine colours. 

'* I am not aware of having brought any 
lady's name into my talk," he says stiflfly. 

''You did not mention her name, of 
course, but conclusions are easy to jump 
to. 1 know of whom you were speaking 
to-night, and if any of the other men at 
Pratt's were at the Gaiety,, they would 
probably be able to guess too." 

" And serve her right !" retorts Lord 
Valentine vindictively. "Fellows ought 
to be warned against a woman like that." 

*' What do you mean ?" says Jack. He 
tries to govern his voice, but he is so 
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enraged that a little of his fury will leak 
out. 

** I mean," cries Lord Valentine, who is 
also in a pretty temper, " that a woman 
who first eggs you on and then turns 
round upon you is a confounded coquette, 
and that men ought to be warned against 
her." 

"Are you speaking of Mrs. Dorian?" 
inquires Jack, with forced calmness. 

" Yes, I am." 

" Well, then, I should have thought you 
might have guessed she was not to be 
treated quite like other women — ^like the 
woman in whose company she was to- 
night." 

'' I always did think so up till to-night. 
I admired and liked her tremendously, but 
it would never have entered my brain to 
take the slightest liberty with her until 
this evening, when she seemed to encour- 
age me." 

" How do you mean encouraged you ?" 
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''Well, I suppose, as you had a very- 
good view of us, you could see she was 
carrying on a tolerable flirtation with me 
in the theatre ; then, as we were going 
out, she asked me to go in her brougham 
with her." 

"Asked you?" echoes Jack transfixing 
his interlocutor with his eager eyes. 

" Tes, asked me. Mrs. Vernon said to 
Dorian, ' Let us go in a hansom/ and then 
she turned to me and said quite eagerly, 
* Then you will come with me, won't you ?' '* 

*'Well?" says Jack drawing his breath 
hard. 

" Well !" says Lord Valentine sulkily, 
" then I kissed her, and she flew into the 
devil's own rage, and swore I had insulted 
her, and cried, and I don't know what. I 
never felt such a fool in my life." 

Jack has shut his teeth so hard that the 
body of his cigar, cleft from the end, falls 
on the floor. He is not sorry for the op- 
portunity of hiding his face by stooping to 
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pick it up. His feelings for his tieplie-w 
are anytbing but cordial or Byrapathetic afc 
this moment — nothing would give him in- 
tensei' pleasure than to knock him down. 
He might Have laughed at the story told 
of another woman — but of Rhona ! It is 
some few moments before he can master 
his voice. 

" I suppose," he then says, " the possi- 
bility never occurred to you that Mrs. 
Dorian might be jealous of her husband's 
attentions to Mrs. Vernon, and that she 
was making believe to flirt with you in 
order to conceal her real feelings, or per- 
haps trying to retaliate upon him ?" 

This is a revelation to Lord Valentine. 

" Oh !" he says, and the emotion he ex- 
periences causes his jaw to drop, so that 
he is obliged to remove his cigarette for a 
minute. His vanity is extremely hurt. 
"Well," he remarkj^ter a lengthened 
pause, " I'll take ^■Acare she don't 
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make a cat's-paw of me again, nor any- 
other woman either." 

After this a silence ensues, which is at 
last broken by Colonel Ormond. 

" Gustav is a great friend of mine," he 
says, '* and I have an immense regard for 
his wife. I hope for both their sakes you 
won't mention what occurred to-night to 
anyone." 

*' Don't be afraid. I rather think that 
for my own sake I shall be inclined to 
keep it dark. Good night. I'll write to 
my aunt and tell her that I will go down 
to Valentine for a night. I shall be glad 
to see the old place again." ^ 

Jack's reflections, when left to himself, 
are of an intensely painful nature. He 
feels acutely for Rhona, certain that she 
must have suffered keenly for her im- 
prudence, but he feels more acutely still 
that Lord Valentine's kiss has tarnished 
the pure gold of his idol. There is no 
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more agonizing pain to a loyal heart than 
to be compelled to censure to itself one 
whom it tenderly loves. But little sleep 
visits his eyes this night. When, towards 
morning, he could sleep, and sleep heavily, 
he must get up and go to a Field-day in 
the park. Oh ! what hardship the service 
entails — even for a Guardsman ! An irre- 
sistible impulse compels him to go and call 
on Mrs. Dorian. He does not expect that 
she will confide in him, but I fancy he 
cherishes a vague hope that, in some way 
or other, he may be of comfort or service 
to her. The knightly desire to help and 
defend his ladye-love is always foremost in 
his heart. 

What, then, is his surprise and chagrin 
when, on entering Rhona's drawing-room, 
he finds Lord Valentine there, apparently 
upon the best terms with his hostess. He 
is so utterly dumb-foundered that he scarce- 
ly finds anything to say, and very soon 
makes some pretext for taking his leave. 
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What cruel torments we often suffer 
quite unnecessarily. For a week Jack was 
utterly wretched and persistently avoided 
Mrs. Dorian. At the end of that time, 
unable to bear the tortures of doubt any 
longer, he took occasion to say to his 
nephew, 

'*You and Mrs. Dorian seem to have 
made it up again." 

" Oh ! yes,*' answered Lord Valentine 
airily, "it's all right. She's the dearest 
little woman in the world. I went to see 
her the next day, and apologized, and she 
took it awfully well, so now we're the best 
friends possible." 

The particulars of the interview were 
these. Lord Valentine, though impetuous, 
had an excellent heart, and having slept 
upon his anger, woke in the morning feel- 
ing rather sorry and ashamed of himself. 
He was fond of Mrs. Dorian, and did not 
want to lose her good opinion. So he re- 
solved, though the idea was not altogether 
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palatable to him, to go and make his^ 
apologies. Her husband he knew was^ 
*' on guard," and the coast would probably 
be clear. At three o'clock he knocked at 
her door, and was ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, where she was sitting alone. 
A deep blush crimsoned her cheek when 
the servant announced him — she rose ta 
her feet, quite at a loss how to receive him. 
He went quickly forward, and, as the door 
closed behind the servant, said, in the 
manliest, frankest way, with an honest 
flush on his good-looking face, 

" Mrs. Dorian, I have come to beg your 
pardon. I behaved like a brute last night 
and 1 hope you'll forgive me." 

She gave him her hand at once, and 
there was a little quiver in her voice as she- 
said, 

" Let us both forget it — never mention 
it again. If I have anything to forgive,. 
I forgive it heartily, but T am afraid it was? 
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a good deal my own fault. However, I 
don't think we shall ever misunderstand 
each other again, shall we ?" 

*'No," he said, "we will always be the 
best friends in the world." 

Then they fell to talking of Eue, and 
shortly afterwards Colonel Ormond was 
announced. And as Rhona never dreamed 
for a moment that he was in the secret of 
her disagreeable adventure, she had not 
the key to his subsequent avoidance of her, 
and imagined that she had given him of- 
fence the previous night at the theatre. 
She did not put herself out of the way to 
recall him to her side — she knew he would 
come back. And so he did, having punished 
himself by remaining away from her for a 
week. She received him with the smiling 
grace that had so great a charm for him, 
but made no allusion to his absence. 

"What an age it seems since I saw 
you !" he said with a sigh, and to him it 
did indeed seem so. 
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" I suppose you were better engaged," 
she replied smiling. 

He made no answer. What could he 
say since he had registered a vow in his 
heart that she should never know what he 
felt for her ! 

A fortnight after the little episode of 
the play, Colonel Dorian made an an- 
nouncement to his wife that he had been 
meditating for some time past. They 
were dining at home tete-a-tete, and George, 
finding his wife in a particularly amiable 
mood, thought it a fitting opportunity to 
break to her a piece of news which he was 
aware would, at the very best of times, be 
exceedingly ill-received. They had been 
on the most affectionate terms for the last 
week or two ; he, because he had already 
formed the resolve which he is on the 
eve of communicating — she, because when 
her lord is pleased to smile upon and be 
gracious to her, she is only too happy 
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to meet his advances with open arms. 

The old mania for travelling has re- 
turned to Colonel Dorian with renewed 
force — he hates London and London life — 
the cares of matrimony and housekeeping 
weigh heavy upon him. These latter are 
not to be shaken ofiF, but if he can get 
away from them for a time, it seems to 
him that life will be more endurable again 
afterwards. There is no doubt that 
marriage is a mistake — ^the most terrible 
mistake a man can make. To surrender 
yourself body, soul, time, and worldly 
goods to any woman, even the most 
charming of her sex, is to enslave and 
bring yourself into unendurable bondage. 
Tie yourself to the best woman on earth, 
and she becomes your task-master ; your 
tyrant — and no male captive can love his 
oppressor. 

It is different with women — they like 
slavery — it is their normal state — they 
were created to be the slaves and play- 
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thin^ of men, but now that civilisation 
has made them bis equal, they cannot 
carry their honoura gracefully, hut must 
wield the power man's generosity hag 
given them iu a capricious and tyran- 
nical manner, as the weak ever wield it 
when chance gives them the reins. That 
is what Colonel Dorian thinks. He ia still 
fond of Rhona — there is no other woman 
whom he would rather have for a wife, but 
he does not want a wife at all. The per- 
petual company of a woman is not neces- 
sary to him as it is to some men; neithei 
is he wedded to any particular spot oi 
earth^home is not a word that thrills his 
heart with delightful memories and asso- 
ciations. The life of a Sybarite woulc 
soon pall upon him — he can enjoy creature 
comforts, but he loves " roughing it " foi 
a change, and considers hardships under- 
gone for the sake of sport to be deligbtec 
in and looked forward to rather thai 
feared. 
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If, in telling my story, my sympathies 
seem to go chiefly with the woman, it must 
not be thought that I have no feeling for 
nor comprehension of the trials and suffer- 
ings that marriage inflicts upon men. It 
must be irksome beyond description to a 
man who has enjoyed perfect freedom all 
his life to find himself suddenly account- 
able to a woman for every hour of his 
time ; every word and look given to others, 
and to be the victim of tyranny often most 
unreasoning and capricious. Let women 
learn to be less exacting without being 
less loving, and they will be very much 
happier themselves, and will make their 
husbands happier and more reconciled to 
their chains. For, undoubtedly, in mar- 
riage the woman is the chief gainer — she 
acquires a dignity, independence, and 
power from her position which she could 
never attain as a single woman, whereas 
the life of a bachelor is eminently comfort- 
able and desirable until he gets old or falls 
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sick and wants a nurse. Put it off as long 
as he likes, he can always get a wife ; even 
at the eleventh hour. 

The real misfortun e in the marriage I 
am writing about was that the two were 
thoroughly unsuited to each other — then, 
however, that is the real misfortune of 
nine out of ten marriages which turn out 
indifferently. Rhona had too much sensi- 
bilitv — her husband too little. She suffered 
and was indignant with him for making 
her suffer — ^he was angry and impatient 
because she suffered and insisted upon his 
witnessing her sufferings. 

Colonel Dorian takes the fatal plunge. 

" Oarisford is going for the most delight- 
ful trip this autumn. He wants me to go 
with him." 

" Does he ?" answers Ehona smiling and 
•entirely devoid of suspicion. " I suppose 
you said to him * I have married a wife 
and therefore I cannot come.' " 
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" No, I did not," answers Colonel Dorian. 
" On the contrary, I said that my wife waa 
a very sensible woman and that if she saw 
I was bent upon it, I was sure she would 
not make any opposition." 

Rhona pushes away her plate and leans 
back in her chair. A deadly sickness- 
creeps over her — she feels that he is in^ 
earnest. Still she says, trying to com- 
mand her voice, 

"You do not mean it. You are not- 
serious." 

'*I was never more serious in my life,'' 
he answers looking up at her. His eyes 
wear an unmistakeable look of deter- 
mination. 

"And how long do you propose to he 
away ?" asks Rhona turning deathly pale. 

" Oh, for three or four months — five at 
the most." 

"I will never consent to it," she cries- 
with flashing eyes. 

" I am afraid then I shall have to go- 
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Tvithout your consent," he says coldly, the 
hard expression coming into his face that 
opposition invariably calls there. 

It seems to Ehona as if an icy hand 
were trying to strangle her heart — she has 
no more words to utter — a chill despair 
envelops her. Colonel Dorian, on the con- 
trary, has much to say. 

"I loathe this life," he exclaims, '*it is 
tilling me. I would as soon be a galley 
slave chained to the oar as live on in this 
unwholesome atmosphere, leading this un- 
natural, aimless life." 

" The season is nearly over," interrupts 
Rhona. " I am quite ready to leave town 
as soon as you can get away from your 
duty. 1 do not care if I don't go to 
another ball or dinner-party this year. In 
August we shall go to Scotland and you 
will have plenty of sport." 

" Scotland ! I am sick of it, and the 
Castle, now that your uncle is ill, is the 
dullest house to stay at in the three king- 
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doms. No ! I want a thorough change 
and here a capital opportunity offers. 
Carisford and I have just the same tastes 
— we get on perfectly and always want to 
do the same thing — it only costs half as 
much when you are two — the time suits 
and nothing could have happened more 
opportunely." 

"And I count for nothing then !" says 
Hhona trying to speak calmly — '* my feel- 
ings and wishes are not to be consulted in 
the matter !" 

"T should have thought," answers her 
husband, "that you would have been as 
keenly alive to the desirability of the plan 
as I am myself. It is no use mincing the 
• matter — we are not happy together and 
the very best thing that could happen to 
us both would be a temporary separation." 

" Why do you say we are not happy K' 
says Rhona with a trembling voice. ''I 
am happy or should be if I could only 
make you so." 
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" It is a farce to talk like that," retorts 
her husband — " we are wretched. I should 
not think there is a more miserable couple 
in London than we are. There is nothing 
but quarrelling between us from morning- 
till night." (He wants to make the case 
seem as bad as possible.) 

" It is not true," cries Rhona. " "We 
have not had a word for a long time." 

"What is this now !" he asks. "I tell 
you that I want to go for a trip which 
would be the greatest treat in the world 
to me, and you fly at me like a fury." 

Rhona makes a great effort to control 
herself. 

" I do not want to fly at you," she says, 
the tears coming to her eyes. "But I 
cannot bear the thought of your leaving 
me. Ob, George ! pray give up the idea. 
I will do anything — submit to anything 
you wish, only I implore you not to leave 
me. It would break my heart. If you 
only knew what I have suffered when you 
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have been away before, even for a short 
time ! And if you were going for months 
and to wild, out-of-the-way places, I think 
it would kill me." 

He looks at her coldly — her words call 
forth no response in his breast — he has 
no appreciation of the love that prompts 
them — he only feels that she wishes to 
thwart and oppose him. 

"You merely want to keep me," he 
says, ''because you cannot bear that I 
should be happy. You are wretched your- 
self and so you insist upon my beings 
wretched !" 

'' If I am wretched," cries the poor girl 
passionately, "it is you who have made 
me so. Why did you pretend to love me ! 
Why did you swear to me that you should 
always be devoted to me all my life !" 

" How was I to know you had the devil's 
own temper and would make my life a 
curse to me 1" he retorts. " I have hardly 
known a happy hour since our marriage. 
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Many a time I have thought of blowing 
my brains out because I was sick of my 
Kfe." 

A deathly rigidity seizes Ehona — the 
feeling as though her flesh turned to stone 
that always comes over her when she 
suffers intense mental agony. 

The footman comes in with the next 
course. Colonel Dorian continues his 
dinner with unabated appetite — passion 
and emotion do not interfere with his 
digestive functions as they do with some 
people's. 

Rhona sits motionless on; wondering 
dumbly at the cruelty of Life. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



DESERTED. 



A S the days go by, Rhona tries every- 

•^-^ thing she knows to dissuade her 
husband from his project. She has prom- 
ised, entreated, threatened — she has even 
thrown herself at his feet and, writhing in 
agony of spirit, besought him with tears 
and prayers, wrung from the very depths 
of her heart, not to leave her. All in vain 
— she might as well try with her slender 
hands to move a rock that has defied the 
•winds and waves of centuries — he is re- 
solved and he will carry out his resolve 
coute qui coUte — opposition makes his plan 
€ven dearer in his eyes. When, at last, 
Rhona is convinced that her efforts to 
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move him are vain, she ceases them and 
breathes not one further syllable upon the 
subject. Only when he talks gaily before 
her, even to her, of all his preparations, 
she does not respond by so much as a 
word. But as long as she forbears to 
worry him with prayers and entreaties, 
and accepts his intended absence as a fact 
no longer to be questioned, he does not 
care. 

*' I daresay you will have a tremendously- 
cheery time whilst I am away," he says to her 
in his most jocund voice on the eve of his 
departure, " everyone will make a fuss with 
you. Jack, I know, will look after you, and 
Valentine and the rest of them. Lady Chal- 
oner won't let you be dull ; then there will 
be Rosalind Granville delighted to have you 
all to herself, and Nella — I hope you'll see 
something of Nella." 

He is gone — ^he went an hour ago — it is 
growing dark and Rhona is sitting alone in 
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her drawing-room. She has not stirred 
for the last half-hour ; of what is she 
thinking ? Is she bidding him God-speed 
in her heart ; is she thinking tenderly, 
lovingly of him, as the one dear object 
of her life,? No ! she is not. Her heart, 
once so pure, so kindly, so loving, is full 
of passion, of vindictive bitterness. It is 
crying aloud for revenge — oh ! if she 
€Ould hurt him — could make him suffer 
some tithe of the pangs with which her 
soul is rent ! If she could be like some 
women — if she could console herself with 
a lover and laugh to think that she was 
revenging herself upon the man who had 
treated her so cruelly even though he 
•were never to know it ! Oh ! how she 
hates — how she hates him ! So she thinks, 
not knowing that a woman can only hate 
a man with that intensity when she still 
loves him. 

For a day or two she suffers so horribly 
that at last she is obliged to tell herself 
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she must conquer her feelings, or health, if 
not reason, will give way. 

The first letter she receives frona her 
husband, announcing in the highest spirits 
his arrival and embarkation at Southamp- 
ton, fills her with a sort of blind rage. 
She tears it into a thousand pieces and 
stamps upon them. This brings her to 
herself. What ! is this furious, revengeful 
woman verily the Rhona she has lived all 
her life with, or is it some other hideous 
hitherto unknown self ! She flings herself 
on her knees and from the very depths of 
her soul prays to God to subdue these 
terrible frenzies of passion that have taken 
possession of her. After that she becomes 
calm, she will not permit herself to think 
of her husband, either for good or evil ;. 
if he comes into her head she takes up a 
book or repeats to herself poetry learned 
in her childhood. Mr. and Mrs. Anderson 
are going to Homburg and she is to accom- 
pany them. Foreign scenes, she thinks, will 
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afford her distraction ; she is not yet aware 
that if poignancy can be added to an intense 
grief, it comes from being amongst unfami- 
liar scenes and deprived of one's usual occu- 
pations. 

There is nothing for her to do at Hom- 
burg, literally nothing. Lawn-tennis 
delights her not ; the music makes her 
heart ache ; to chatter the last remnants of 
the season's scandals to a few uninteresting 
acquaintances affords her no amusement. 
In duty is her only consolation ; to minis- 
ter to her uncle, to read to him, to endeav- 
our to move him from the despondent state 
into which he has fallen — these are her 
most congenial occupations. And so far 
Virtue is its own reward, for her efforts in 
his behalf contribute more to taking her 
out of herself than anything else could do. 
Her uncle is deeply moved by her kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness ; he is a man of 
few words; of an extremely reserved 
disposition, but a keen observer. He 
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knows that she suffers, but he knows also 
that to offer sympathy to a wounded heart 
which is trying to make the world believe 
that it is whole and sound, is neither kind 
nor judicious, Mrs. Anderson, worthy wo- 
man ! inflicts inhuman tortures on Ehona 
by enlarging upon Colonel Dorian's shame- 
ful neglect of her. She is almost shocked 
that her niece does not seem more con- 
scious of her wrongs, and gives an inten- 
tional stab to that poor heart sometimes, 
in order to be sure that it is not altogether 
ossified. 

They have a delightful suite of apart- 
ments on the Untere Promenade. In the 
evening after Mr. Anderson has retired, 
Rhona sits on the balcony alone. The 
nights are balmy and star-lit, the trees in 
the gardens opposite tower darkly and 
grandly against the sky, a faint sound of 
music comes from the Kursaal, now and 
then grcAips pass along the white road. 
And Rhona sits there and thinks — thinks 
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of her spoiled life, her shattered hopes. 
Ah ! so short a space ago, (and yet it seems 
so long), she was a young girl full of bright 
hopes and anticipations with all her life 
before her, a life that was to bless and be 
blessed. And it has turned out a ghastly 
failure : she is herself most wretched, and 
has not the man whom she has so fondly 
loved told her over and over again that she 
has made him wretched too ! She searches 
into her own heart, lays bare its secret 
places, tries to put herself in the position 
of an impartial third person and to judge 
between him and her. Why has she failed 
to keep his love ? Why has he left her — 
gladly left her after having once loved her 
so dearly? And honestly in her own 
heart, she can accuse herself of no greater 
fault than having loved him too well. 
She has reproached him — she has wearied 
him with tears — ^yes, that is true, but has 
he not wounded her to the quick by his 
indifference, his neglect, the slights he has 
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inflicted upon her before others ! A man 
is supposed to be a superior being, to be 
strong and generous, and yet he is not 
ashamed to treat a woman with dastardly 
cruelty because he is confident of her 
fidelity; to wound her wantonly because 
she loves him. Rhona can only see things 
from her own point of view — which of us 
can be a judge in his own cause ! She 
will not remember anything now but the 
wrong he has done her ; if she were to 
think of him as the lover of the early days 
of her marriage, it would break her heart. 
She tries, tries honestly to hate him ; there 
must necessarily be an intermediate stage 
between great love and indifference, and 
that stage must be hatred. Never will she 
forget those nights. Deep, deep indeed 
were the waters of affliction of which she 
drank, all their waves seemed to go over 
her, not one ray of brightness shone 
through all the gloom of the future — what 
had she to hope for ! 
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After a month at Homburg, they went on 
to Dresden. If one of the boys had been 
with them, the life might have been more 
endurable, but Douglas had just got his 
commission, and Archie was keeping house 
at the Castle, infinitely preferring sport to 
foreign travel. Mr. Anderson suffered 
from intense depression. Mrs. Anderson, 
though of a kind and cheerful disposition, 
was the last person in the world who 
could sympathize with Rhona in her pres- 
ent state of mind, so that this foreign trip 
which was to have amused and consoled 
her, had an entirely opposite effect. 

One day she was at the Dresden gallery 
alone — she often went there. She had been 
through all the rooms and had returned 
to the first one, and was looking intently 
at the picture of Mary in Egypt which 
always attracted her. Suddenly she 
raised her eyes, some one was looking at 
her with the same intent gaze which she- 
had bestowed on the picture. It was Jack. 
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A bright blush of pleasure suffused her 
whole face, a wave of gladness seemed to 
rush over all her heart as hurrying to him, 
with outstretched hand, she cried, 

" Oh, I am glad ! I am glad to see you !" 

Poor Jack ! he would have travelled all 
those weary miles twice over only just to 
see that look come into her eyes for him, 
to hear that true ring of pleasure in her 
Toice called forth by him. 

" When did you come ? Did you know 
we were here?" Woman-like, she asks 
him a dozen questions in a breath and 
does not wait for an answer to any. 

Did he know she was here ? Why else 
has he forsaken stag and grouse and sal- 
mon, and swallowed the peck of dust on 
these dusty German railroads that it is 
supposed ODO need only assimilate in a 
life-time? Not that he is going to tell 
her how he hungered for the sight of her 
— how that her wan, sorrowful face seen 
two days after her husband's departure 
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has haunted him ever since. He had to 
come abroad, he says — why or wherefore 
he thinks not fit to mention. But it is 
enouorh for Rhona that he is here — enough 
to see the friendly light in his eyes, to 
hear his cheery tones, to know that he is 
going to stay for a whole week and that 
they will spend a great part of it together. 
He has already seen Mrs. Anderson, who- 
sent him here in search of her — he has 
taken up his quarters at their hotel. Rhona 
is almost humiliated to think that after all 
the arduous tragedy she has been doing 
for the last six weeks, she should be capa- 
ble of feeling so blithe and light of heart 
again. 

For all time, those days of Colonel Or- 
mond's visit are to be marked with a 
white stone in Rhona's calendar; ever 
afterwards she remembers Dresden as the 
gayest, brightest, cheeriest town in all 
Europe. In the morning, he accompanies, 
her to some picture gallery or museum, or 
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they saunter about the streets looking at 
the shops ; in the afternoon, they drive 
and make excursions with Mr. and Mrs. 
Anderson ; in the evening, Jack invariably 
dines with them and afterwards takes 
Rhona to a theatre or, what both like 
much better, for a stroll down by the river 
or into the big gardens where the band 
plays. Her heart is no longer preyed 
upon by anger and misery — ^by resentment 
against her husband; she does not think 
much about him at all. When we are 
happy we do not often bear malice. 

The week stretches out into ten days 
and then Jack determines resolutely that 
he must and will go. Yet he is his own 
master — he is perfectly happy, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Anderson seem even more re- 
luctant than their niece to part from him. 
All agree that he has exerted a most bene- 
ficial influence upon the invalid ; that it 
is long since Mr. Anderson has been so 
cheerful and sanguine about himself, for 
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Jack, who has the kindest heart in the 
world, has laid himself out especially to 
amuse and interest Rhona's uncle, and his 
exertions have been crowned with success. 

Why then should he leave ! is it because 
he fears the dearth that will follow upon 
this plenitude of bliss — is it for his own 
sake — is it for Rhona's that he compels 
himself to go ? I cannot tell. 

It is the evening before his departure ; 
he and Mrs. Dorian are alone together on 
the balcony. Mr. Anderson has gone to 
bed and his wife is as usual reading him 
to sleep. 

'* This time to-morrow," says Rhona, 
**you will be gone. How dull I shall be 
without you ! how I shall miss you !" 

She turns her face towards him — there 
is a glitter in her eyes which gives a sus- 
picion that tears are not far off. 

"Why does he not hasten to make a 
flattering rejoinder — why does he not tell 
her that he will feel the want of her ten 
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thousand times more than she is likely to 
do of him — why does he stand silent, 
looking out over the broad square with 
eyes that are yet blind and sightless ? He 
is looking afar off, but what he really sees 
is something quite, quite close to him. It 
is a slim, white, jewelled hand very near 
to his on the rail of the balcony. A mad- 
ness is gro\ying upon him, a madness to 
clasp that little hand in his — to draw its 
mistress to his heart, to tell her of the love 
and passion that beats and throbs pain- 
fully there for her. Another moment and 
he has left her abruptly and without a 
word, and she is looking out alone at the 
tall houses and the ungainly statue. 

Is she surprised, or has she some intui- 
tion of what this odd behaviour means ? 
At all events she does not betray any 
astonishment, but remains standing on the 
balcony and looking out into the night. 

Presently he returns with a cigar in his 
hand. 
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" Won't you come out and have a stroll 
for the last time?" he says, and she 
answers a willing ** Yes." 

" Did you see a ghost out in the square 
just now?" she asks him smiling. 

He pauses for a moment and then 
answers gravely, 

" Not a ghost but a vision, and it fright- 
ened me, so I ran away from it." 

Then Mrs. Dorian goes indoors to fetch 
her hat. Neither makes any further remark 
about his approaching departure ; perhaps 
they are both aware that it is a subject 
best to be avoided since it might lead to 
dangerous allusions. • Subtly fraught with 
pain and pleasure is this evening. Once, 
as they are sitting under the trees in the 
cafe gardens and the melancholy, passion- 
ate strains of an enchanting waltz are borne 
towards them, they fall into a long involun- 
tary silence. Bach feels an oppression of 
the heart almost amounting to agony. 

VOL. ni. H 
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Well ! the temptation, if temptation it 
was, is over. Jack is on his homeward 
way. Rhona is alone again in Dresden. 
And oh ! how tenfold more alone she feels 
than before he came ! Do we ever have 
a pleasure in life for which some severe 
penalty is not sooner or later exacted ! The 
streets are so bright and clean — the shops 
still gaily put forth their tempting wares, 
but Dresden has fallen back into a dull 
little town again in Mrs. Dorian's estima- 
tion. However, as "sad times and glad 
times and all times pass over," that dreary- 
foreign trip comes at last to an end. 

October is waning. Rhona is back in 
her own house. She has been longing 
and yearning for home ; but now that she 
is there, she wishes herself away again. 
She is in a restless frame of mind and the 
loneliness is intolerable to her. She can- 
not help brooding over her misery and her 
wrongs — the bitter feeling of resentment 
against her husband returns to her. She 
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manages somehow to pass the days, but 
when dinner-time comes, the solitude 
seems intolerable. And then there is the 
long evening to be got through. She has 
•cried so much that her eyes have grown 
hot and heavy, it pains her to read for 
long at a time. And so few books appeal 
to her — there is not tragedy enough in 
them — the woes of which they tell are not 
her woes — can anyj she wonders, be as 
grievous as hers ! What is death ? death 
is not sad : real tragedy is the life of the 
body when the soul is slain. 

Lady Chaloner comes to town for a 
week, and Rhona is frequently with her. 
But now Caprice's companionship does 
not please her. Whether her ladyship has 
become more reckless, or whether she 
thinks that out of the season, when there 
are few eyes to observe her, she can give 
herself what latitude she pleases, I know 
not, but something in her shocks and 
repels Rhona. She no longer likes to go 
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about with her and is glad when she flits 
off to pay another country visit. Rhona 
has had several invitations, but has declin- 
ed them ; now she is sorry for having done- 
so — anything, she feels, would be preferable 
to this awful loneliness. At last she takes 
pen in hand and writes to Rosalind Gran- 
ville that she will be glad to spend a week 
or two with her, and Rosalind, who ha& 
hitherto vainly pressed her to go to them, 
is delighted and writes back to bid her 
come at once- 

Strangely enough, for the first time in 
her life, Rhona feels rather drawn towards 
Mrs. Orme. Meeting her one day, she- 
presses Nella to lunch with her and Nella 
accepts. But now the coldness, the mis- 
trust, the aversion are on Nella's side, and 
though she is far too much a woman of 
the world to betray her feelings, she finds 
it impossible to be cordial to Rhona. 
That very week Jack comes to town and 
meets Mrs. Dorian for the first time since 
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they were in Dresden. She proposes to 
him to take her to a theatre and to ask 
Mrs* Orme to go with them, and Jack, 
delighted, hastens off to Nella to make 
the proposal. To his surprise and disap- 
pointment she excuses herself — he presses 
her but in vain. When he is gone, Nella, 
who has quite as much feeling as Rhona, 
if she is better able to dissemble it, stamps 
her foot and says with angry tears, 

*'What fools men are! how blind, how 
selfish they are ! does he think I am going 
to play third for their amusement !" 

So the party to the play does not come 
off. Jack sees very little of Ehona now — 
he keeps out of her way. What good can 
it do him to be in her presence ! when he 
leaves her, he only has heartache. So, 
being wise with a wisdom which women 
cannot comprehend, (for no woman yet 
could ever keep away from the man she 
loved), he comes seldom to town, and 
when he does, does not always find his 
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way to Rhona's house. And she says 
bitterly to herself that she has been 
wrong in fancying she had won a 
rare and true friendship — he does not 
care enough for her to sacrifice any of 
his pleasant visits for the sake of bear- 
ing her company in her loneliness — he ia 
like other men — his first object in life i& 
to amuse himself. What is there amisa 
in her that she can keep neither friend 
nor lover ! 

4 

Lord Valentine comes to see her once 
as he is passing through London. Douglas 
spends two days with her and cheers her 
up greatly. If it were only any other 
time of year, she thinks she could bear 
it better. After Christmas, or in the 
season, she would have plenty of friends 
and acquaintances about her, but these 
short, foggy days are so intensely dreary r 
the after-dark seems so interminably long. 

It is a rainy November afternoon t 
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Rhona is sitting over the fire alone. An 
utter raelancboly, an utter dejection have 
taken possession of her — her thoughts are 
grievous company. This morning she has 
had a letter from her absent husband — he 
has been gone nearly four months now — 
and in it he has said not one word about 
returning, nor has expressed any wish to 
see her, nor any loneliness without her — 
clearly she is by no means necessary to his 
happiness. At this bitter thought, a low • 
sob escapes her — the ' ever-ready tears 
come brimming to her eyes. For what 
has she bartered her youth, her love, her 
life ! Memory, that cruel friend, brings 
back to her her dreams and aspirations — 
the time when she believed in the possi- 
bility of two hearts beating through one 
pulse : two wills being united in one 
desire : two lives welded together and 
blended in a perfect harmony of love and 
thought and feeling. And the reality I 
she is separated thousands of miles, by his 
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voluntary act, from the man who once 
swore to devote all his life to her. But 
the gulf between their hearts is wider and 
deeper still — no lapse of time can bridge 
that over. Was she to blame ? she asked 
herself the question with ceaseless iteration 
— ^was it some fault, some defect in her 
that she could not retain the love on which 
she had set so great a price ! No I no 
more than it is the fault of a child who 
gathers water from a pool into his hands 
that it will trickle away through his fin- 
gers. Yet sometimes she would tell her- 
self that the fault did lie with her — ignor- 
antly, God wot I but yet with greater pains, 
more earnest striving she might have kept 
his love. 

To-day an agony of loneliness swept 
over her — an intense need of sympathy, 
and yet there was no one of whom she 
could ask it. Ah cruel thought ! that she 
should want alien sympathy for the suffering 
inflicted upon her by the man whose heart 
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was to have been her shelter and bulwark 
against the world. 

Bitter thoughts of him filled her soul. 
He was happy ; he was amused whilst she 
must suffer these torments. Then she 
fell to bitterest weeping. 
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CHAPTER V. 



AN AWAKENING. 



T T was growing dusk but not yet dark. 
■- Suddenly the door opened and Colonel 
Ormond was announced. Rhona had 
heard neither the bell nor the sound of 
voices or footsteps. There was not a 
moment given her in which to conceal the 
ravages that grief had made upon her face — 
the tears were even now streaming from 
her eyes, the sobs quivering in her throat. 
She started to her feet as Jack came 
towards her. It would have been useless 
for him to pretend to ignore her distress ; 
nor, for the life of him, could he have done 
so. He took her hand in his and looked 
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with grieved eyes into her poor tear- 
stained faoe. Xot one word came through 
his doBed Hps, and yet, with a sadden 
instinct, Bhona felt that the sympathy her 
starved heart craved was with her. 

" I am very foolish," she murmured. " I 
think I am not well," and she essayed a wan 
smile, but tears came and drowned it. He 
still holds her hand ; still looks with pained 
eyes into her face, but finds no single word 
to sav to her. Of all those that come 
rushing from his heart to his lips, he dares 
not speak one. 

Rhona gently withdraws her hand and 
makes another attempt at a smile. It is 
more successful this time. 

'' You would not have come to see me if 
you had known that you would find me 
dissolved in tears," she says. ** Men hate 
to see a woman cry. Indeed I would not 
have had you see me like this, but I did 
not hear the door or know you were here 
until you entered the room." 
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" I would have come all the more," he 
answers, finding his voice at last, "if I 
had thought I could say a word to cheer 
or comfort you." 

" How can you comfort a child for a 
broken toy ?" she asks him sighing, and he 
replies promptly with a smile, 

" By giving it another." 

There is no arriere-pensee lurking behind 
his words, nor does Rhona suspect him of 
any. She answers, 

"But when it is a toy that can never be 
replaced! Ah!" (with some passion), 
^'you men are very cruel, you take our 
hearts and break them and toss them back 
to us worthless, and yet you expect us to 
go about with smiling faces as though we 
should thank you and love you all the 
more for your cruelty." 

Never until this moment has Ehona 
spoken with bitterness of her husband — 
never has she betrayed her sufferings, she 
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has pressed them to her heart and smiled 
bravely to the world as a proud woman 
does. 

What shall Jack say to her ? Shall he 
tell her that all men are not cruel ; that all 
men are not fools and dolts to cast from 
them a priceless treasure ; that there is one 
heart that would be faithful to her to its 
life's end ! No ! She is an angel in his 
eyes, she would spurn all worship that was 
not lawful, the very offer of which would be 
an offence to her purity. So he is silent. 
And she, not understanding the reason of 
his dumbness, is nettled by it and fancies 
that he blames her, that he cannot sympa- 
thize with her because he thinks her in the 
wrong. 

"You are all alike," she cries with a 
little, bitter sob. 

At this taunt, Jack's breast hoavos a 
mighty sigh. He feels as if a blow had 
been struck him, a blow from which lio 
must yet not defend himself. 
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"I suppose we are brutes," he says 
-quietly after a moment's pause. 

Rliona turns quickly upon him. Poor 
heart ! she is so full of grief and pain, she 
may be pardoned if for once she is unjust. 

" I think you are," she retorts. Then 
with flashing eyes as though he were the 
culprit and she the accuser, she says, 

" Why are you so false with us ! why 
•do you deceive us! why do you place us 
upon a pedestal and worship us as thougb 
we were more than mortal, only to pull us 
down and laugh at us and trample upon 
us afterwards ! How is it fair or right I 
Men are supposed to be just; to have a 
Tiigh sense of honour, yet how do they 
treat the weakness that depends upon 
them ! When you first love us, what 
honied flatteries you pour into our ears ! 
what masters of eloquence you are ! how 
you protest your love ! how you call 
Heaven and Earth to witness to our per- 
fections ! how you swear and vow to love 
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US with the same passion and tenderness 
all our lives long ! And we believe you. 
But then our hearts are fresh and untried, 
whilst yours are practised in deceit. Does 
Heaven laugh at lovers' perjuries ! it must 
be a heaven made of men, I think. Then, 
when with the consummate art that practice 
has given you, you have drawn out all our 
love and turned every fibre of it round 
your hearts, you cry ' enough ;' you yawn 
— we bore you — then you want fresh fields 
to conquer." 

And Rhona, whose nerves are overstrung, 
looks with flashing eyes at Jack as though 
he were the destroyer of her peace of mind, 
he, and not the absent husband for whose 
wrong-doing he is suffering vicariously. 
But Jack bears her no malice, his heart is 
filled with intensest pity for her suffering. 
Poor little girl ! His eyes grow dim, there 
is a tightening pain at his chest. 

In her agitation, Rhona rises and walks 
to the end of the room. Then she comes 
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back to the fireplace and confronts him. 

"Oh!'' she says with strong pathos in 
her quivering voice, " when you marry, do 
not treat your wife so ! Do not make her 
love you with all her heart and then show 
her that you despise her love ; that it 
wearies you !" 

The light is gone from the short Novem- 
ber day now, it is dark outside : only the 
cheerful flame of the fire illumines the room 
and shows them each other's faces. Rhona's 
eyes are full of tears : her tender mouth 
quivers with pain ; there is a look of help- 
less agony in her face that rends Jack's 
heart. She looks so fragile to his stalwart 
strength ; her face is so yonng yet so full 
of despair. 

'* Oh, my poor little girl !" he says in a 
smothered voice, "do you think I don't 
feel sorry for you !" and he reaches out a 
hand to take hers. Then, suddenly, an 
overmastering desire for sympathy comes 
to her, she lets him draw her towards him. 
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she lays her head against his strong heart 
and sobs out all her anguish there. He 
stands with one arm round her quivering 
form, one hand holding hers : with his lips 
he lightly brushes the silky hair of her little 
head. How long does he stand thus ! Is 
it a moment or an age ! does he feel intens- 
est pleasure or keenest pain! He knows 
not — nay, in the after-time when he tries to 
remember, he cannot call his sensations to 
mind. And Rhonal though her form is 
shaken by sobs, to her it seems all bliss : 
the joy of a comforted heart that has so 
long hungered for sympathy is hers. 
Neither in his heart nor hers is there one 
unworthy thought — in hers there is a great 
need, in his a great compassion. But after 
her moment of abandonment, a strong reac- 
tion comes to Rhona — a terrible feeling of 
shame, of humiliation. She draws herself 
from his arms and leans against the 
chimney-piece averting her head from 
him. 
VOL. m. I 
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"Go!" she murmurs in a choked, sbamed 
voice — " oA, 1 beseech you^ go /" 

And, without a word, he obeys her, 
moved thereto by the anguish of her 
voice. He goes downstairs and out of 
the door into the street like one in a 
dream. It has left off raining — the air 
blows freshly in his face, but he knows 
nothing, feels nothing. Twice he stumbles 
up against some one — in crossing the 
road, he is nearly knocked down by a han- 
som. Is he awake ? is it true that ere- 
while his dear love's head lay upon his 
breast? that his arms enclosed her? that 
his lips touched her silken head ? It t^ 
true — yes, there are her sacred tears still 
wet upon his coat. Laugh at him all you 
who have outlived sweet follies, or you, 
haply, who were always wise — the first 
thing that he does when he reaches his 
room is to cut away the piece from his 
coat that is drenched with Rhona s tears, 
and having reverently kissed it, to put it 
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away in a secret drawer with a rose-bud 
that once she fastened in his button-hole. 

Then he sits down by the fire and 
thinks. He can recall every minutest de- 
tail of that scene — he can still feel the 
convulsive trembling of her slender form 
against his heart, still feel the soft slim 
hand lying nerveless in his clasp ; can 
even remember the faint scent of her soft 
hair. The one thing he can not remember 
is what he felt himself. Was he supreme- 
ly, divinely glad ? was he lifted up into a 
seventh heaven ? could he thus hold his 
love and keep a tranquil heart ? Nay, he 
does not know. 

The clock strikes seven and his servant 
comes in. He had forgotten till then that 
he is dining out to-night. Mechanically 
he dresses and goes to his host's house. 
He is assigned to a pretty woman who is 
most benevolently inclined towards him. 
But he only replies to her gay sallies 
by ''Yes" and "No*' — somfetimes he 
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forgets even to answer by a monosyllable. 

''How stupid you are to-night!" she 
says at last, fairly out of patience. " Whafc 
is the matter with you ? Have you incipi- 
ent paralysis coming on or are you in 
love." 

He looks at her with a dazed air. 

'* I beg your pardon," he says. He has 
not even caught the drift of her remarks. 
She turns pettishly from him and devotes 
herself to her other neighbour, nor does 
she address one single word to him during 
the remainder of dinner. She intends to 
punish him, but he is not even aware of 
her design : always he feels the quick 
throbbing of his love's heart against his : 
the span of the slim waist that his arm 
circles. 

When dinner is over and the other men 
join the ladies, he makes an excuse to his 
host and goes home. Hour after hour he 
sits with closed eyes seeing always that 
one scene over and over and over again. 
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What are his thoughts ! Do you suppose 
that in them he profanes the idol whom 
he has set up in his heart's shrine ? Not 
so. If, in his dreams, he forecasts a day 
when that dear head may once more find 
its rest upon his heart; if the thought 
comes to him that in the future she may 
again turn to him for sympathy ; if his 
pulse stirs at the thought that he may 
prove to her that his sex are not so all- 
unworthy as she deems them — what then ! 
he is a man. But that he should ever 
hurt one hair of that dear head ; ever seek 
to dishonour by word or deed the object 
of his most chivalrous devotion — no ; not 
for one instant does so base a thought 
find harbour in his soul. 

And how fares it with Rhona ? She too 
holds vigil, but no glad thought, no bright 
hope comes to cheer it. She suffers an 
agony of humiliation, of remorse, of shame. 
What! She who had railed against her 
husband'3 inconstancy — she who had be- 
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lieved that her love was built upon a rock 
which no assault of winds or waves could 
shake ! She had laid her head upon another 
man's heart, she had let another man's 
arms enfold her! She did not seek to 
defend herself nor make excuse to her con- 
science of over- wrought nerves, of an irre- 
sistible craving for sympathy. She said to 
herself that she had committed an unpardon- 
able crime ; that she had been unfaithful in 
spirit to her husband : to her marriage vow. 
Only two years — two little years and the 
great love of whose durance she had been 
so loftily sure was turned away by a little 
absence, a little neglect; her treacherous 
heart was ready to yield up its fortress to 
another lord. She hated, loathed herself, 
was filled with deepest, bitterest contempt 
of herself. How was she different from 
women whom she had been wont to think 
harshly of — from such women as Lady 
Chaloner ? And here was her punishment. 
Hitherto Jack's friendship had been her 
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greatest comfort, Jack's society her great' 
est pleasure, and now she had lost it ; never 
in the future could it be hers again. 
How could she meet his eyes without 
shame ! How put her hand in his with 
the old friendliness, now that such a mem- 
ory lay between them ! She had been 8 o 
proud of the honour in which that chival- 
rous heart held her. Ah ! this time it was 
not the man who had plucked her from her 
pedestal; it was she who had cast her« 
self down headlong. And never again, 
she thought, would it be in her power to 
raise herself to that high place in his 
esteem. . Already, doubtless, he was think- 
ing lightly of her, was classing her with 
those other women from whom he had 
once loved to tell her she was different ; 
was regarding her perhaps as an easy prey. 
And, bitter thought ! she who had been 
proud because for her sake he had thought 
well of her sex ; she would be the means of 
degrading it in his eyes. 
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If these pages ever see the light, they 
will of a certainty be read by two classes 
of women ; one which will laugh to scorn 
my heroine's agony and remorse for what 
will seem to them a mere trifle, certainly 
no crime : they will call it high-flown, un- 
natural, ridiculous. The other class will 
condemn her severely ; will be unable to 
find any excuse for her ; to these, no after 
penitence, no deepest remorse can atone 
for a moment's deviation from the right 
path. Will there, I wonder, be yet a 
third order of women with tender hearts 
and pure consciences who can understand 
and not condemn her? 

All through the long night she tosses to 
and fro on her weary couch, and wets her 
pillow with hot, salt tears, and cries and 
moans to herself. She has come to this. 
She who stood so fast upon her own 
truth, faith, integrity. Ah! which of us 
shall boast how he will acquit himself in 
life until the end has come and there is no 
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more temptation to fight against. Then 
haplj we may hail ourselves victors, 
wounded, assailed, beaten back often in 
the fray, but, please God! victors at 
last. Her future stretches like a dreary 
waste before her; a desert of parched sand. 
And even now a cool spring has bubbled 
up beside her by the way, and as she stoop- 
ed to drink, a voice had cried to her that 
the draught was poisoned and she must 
push it from her nor slake her soul's 
thirst thereat. 

What must she do ! Shall she avoid her 
old friend, or, when she meets him treat 
him with cold formality ? Nay I what has 
he done ! he found her in trouble, she 
appealed to him for sympathy and he gave 
her the best he had to give. Had he 
taken advantage of her weakness? Had 
he not left her when she bade him, without 
one word of protest ! It was she who had 
been to blame all through, because, with a 
woman's quick intuition, she had known 
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tliat what he felt for her was something' 
more than common friendship. But then 
until yesterday she had been so sure of 
herself. No ! she will do nothing to 
wound him. What then ? Shall she 
stand face to face with him and confess to 
him that he is dangerous to her peace of 
mind, and plead with him for his love's 
sake to keep away from her ! No, no ! all 
her womanly pride recoils from such a 
thought. But he can never be the same 
again to her ; never more can she look into 
the honest friendliness of his eyes without 
a shamed remembrance of her weakness, 
without being haunted by the thought that 
he too remembers it. And can she trust 
herself ! Why, this time yesterday if one 
had told her she was capable of such an 
action, she would have refuted the idea 
with utmost scorn. 

As the chill grey dawn creeps in, 
wearied out in body and mind, she falls 
into a heavy sleep. When she wakes, the 
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clock is striking nine. Her eyelids are 
weighted as with lead ; a cold oppression 
lies at her heart as she struggles with the 
torpor that holds her, she strives to recall 
what awful calamity it is that has befallen 
her. Ah ! she is awake now, and with a 
sudden gesture, she hides her face in her 
pillow. Presently she rises, throws a 
wrapper round her and writes a hasty note. 

" Dear Colonel Ormond, 

*' Will you come to me 
some time to-day if you possibly can. I 
shall be at home all day. 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Ehona Dorian." 

When Jack gets this brief missive, a 
vague uneasiness takes possession -of him. 
He had awoke so happy this morning, it 
seemed to him as though a new era had 
commenced in his life. He knows Rhona 
too well to augur anything flattering to hia 
own vanity from her sending for him. 
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And indeed, were she anything but the 
pure delicate-minded woman he believes 
Tier, her charm for Jack would be three 
parts gone. He sits down to breakfast, 
but where is his usual vigorous appetite ? 
He tries to eat but in vain, there is a 
nervous contraction in his throat that 
makes it impossible for him to swallow. 
He pushes away his plate and takes up the 
Times of which he is a constant and in- 
terested reader. The information it im- 
parts to him is of the scantiest. What does 
fihe want with me ! What does she want 
with me ! is all he reads whether he looks 
in the advertisement sheet or at the lead- 
ing articles. 

Stay ! something has arrested his eye — 
it is these two lines in the agony column. 

" Oh ! my love ! have pity upon me ! 
How can I live my life without you I" 

It comes abruptly upon him with the 
force of a blow. Is that an answer to his 
thoughts ? Is she going to say good-bye to 
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him ; to put a stop to their constant friend- 
ly intercourse, and if so, how will he live 
his life without her? A presentiment- 
comes to him that this is what she has 
sen<F for him to say. His bronzed face 
pales, he plucks nervously at his mous- 
tache, he cannot longer endure this horri- 
ble suspense. He looks at the clock — it is 
half -past ten ; strangely early to make a call^ 
but stiU he takes his hat and goes. All 
the way up St. James's Street and across 
Piccadilly to Mayfair that one sentence- 
rings in his ears and tortures him, " How 
can I live my life without you !" 

It does not seem a very formidable 
thing to ask if a person is at home, but 
there are moments when our inner con- 
sciousness makes us revolt from pronounc- 
ing a certain name — we feel as though 
when it is on our tongue, ten thousand 
trumpets are blazoning to the listener the^ 
emotion which its utterance causes us. 

Colonel Ormond has asked the same 
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fiervant a dozen times, " Is Mrs. Dorian 
at home ?" Yet to-day he feels as though 
he would rather drill his company under 
the eyes of the Duke himself, than have to 
put that simple question. • 

''Mrs. Dorian is at home, sir, but she is 
not down yet." 

Colonel Ormond pauses a moment irre- 
solute. He is saved further embarrass- 
ment by the appearance of Rhona's maid, 
who, running downstairs, says smilingly 
that Mrs. Dorian will be down in a few 
minutes if he will kindly wait. 

Jack is a favourite with the maid — he 
generally has a smile and a cheery word at 
the disposal of every good-looking woman, 
but to-day his thoughts are too far away 
€ven to remember the sex of his inter- 
locutor. He goes into the drawing-room 
and waits. Not very long, though it seems 
an eternity to him, for, unlike many of her 
sex, Rhona hates to keep a man, (or indeed 
anyone), waiting. His eyes are fixed on 
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the door. Presently it opens and sbe comes 
in attired in a pretty pale blue morning 
gown trimmed with much soft lace. What 
true woman ever came to a rendezvous 
with a man she cared for without taking 
some thought of how she looked — ^how 
much more when she comes to bid him 
Farewell ! But Jack notes nothing of the 
dress — he only sees that her cheeks are 
wan and pale ; that her eyelids are drooped 
and heavy, and that there is a grievous 
look in her sweet face. 

She does not smile at him as is her 
wont — ^her nerves are jarred and unstrung 
— she is bristling all over with sensibility. 
If his manner should be a shade more 
&miliar, a shade less deferential than 
Qsnal, she is ready to turn upon him at 
once. But Jack gives her no such oppor- 
tunity — as he comes forward to greet her, 
there is nothing in his eyes but a friendly 
anxious solicitude. 

" I am grieved to see you looking so ill," 
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he says simply. "I got your note and 
thought I would come round at once to 
see if I could do anything for you." 

She has gone to the chimney-piece and 
stands leaning against it. At the sound 
of his kind voice, her lip quivers — ^her tears 
are ready to pour forth afresh. She is 
angry with herself that she cannot control 
them and says with irritation, 

" I don't know what has come to me — I 
am fast falling into idiotcy, I think. I 
assure you I did not send for you to treat 
you to another such ludicrous exhibition 
as that of last night." 

He stands dumbly staring at her whilst 
the tears continue to gather in her eyes 
and roll down her cheeks in great glitter- 
ing drops two and two, one always a little 
after the other. He is not of those men 
who can see a woman cry unmoved, but 
then he is not a husband nor a lover waxed 
weary of his love. The sight unmans him. 
He had meant to keep his lips from utter- 
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ing a word that could wound her suscep- 
tibilities or betray himself, but her tears 
scatter his resolution to the winds. 

"My poor little level" he murmurs 
softly. 

The flame leaps to her throat and brow 
— he has given her the cue she wants. 

" I am not your love," she answers him 
— "you have no right to say that ; you are 
ungenerous to take advantage of my weak- 
ness yesterday. It is about that I sent for 
you. I do not know," (speaking hurriedly), 
" what madness possessed me — I was feel- 
ing ill, wretched — my nerves were over- 
strung — I " 

"Do you think," he breaks in with a 
pained voice, "that you need make any 
excuse or explanation to me? — do you 
think there is any fear lest I, who have 
known you so long and so well, should 
misunderstand you ? You wore in trouble, 
you sent for me as your friend — you were 
sure of my sympathy, and you miule me 
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intensely happy by showing me how you 
trusted me." 

"Yes," she answers feverishly, ''you 
are kind and good and honourable— you 
put it in a way to make the best of it even 
to mo. But I was very wrong for all that 
—not wilfully, not intentionally, but I 
ought not to have let my feelings over- 
come mo. Am I not your friend's wife? 
What right have I then," (blushing hotly), 
''to go to you for consolation, for sympa- 
thy against him? What would he think 
of mo if ho know it ? Could he ever look 
upon mo again with a grain of respect — 
ovi^r trust mo again ? Oh 1 society is quite 
right — a young woman can have no man 
for lior friond unless ho be her husband or 
brothcu'. I havo always thought of you as 
my truo friond — always been glad and 
proud of your friendship, but now that is 
over, tho only kindness you can do me is 
to avoid mc in tho future." 

Her words fall ouJ^kja heart like drops 
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of molten lead ; he looks wistfully into the 
glowing flames, but all he reads there is, 
" Oh, my love, how can I live my life with- 
out you !" And when she pauses, he turns 
to her with haggard eyes and says in tones 
of deepest entreaty, 

'* For God's sake, don't send me away 
from you ! I swear to you by all I hold 
sacred that never in the future shall one 
word pass my lips that can offend you — 
that I will be your friend — ^your friend 
only — that you shall never guess that I 
have any thought of you in my heart that 
the world might not read. Do you not 
know how I honour you — how you are and 
always will be to me the best and purest 
of your sex ?" 

Rhona gathers strength from his weak- 
ness, as a woman always does. A man 
should not plead who dreads to be refused. 

" If you care for me," she says looking 
at him with eyes whose tears are dried 
now, ''you will know that it is best for me 
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that you should leave me — ^you will know 
that I could never find real happiness in a 
love or friendship that my own heart told 
me I had no right to. Oh !" (moving a 
step towards him and laying one little 
hand confidently in his,) **you are not like 
some men— you are chivalrous and hon* 
ourable, you could sacrifice yourself if 
you were persuaded that it was for my 
good." 

He looks at her with bitter yearning in 
his eyes. 

" Is it for your good ?" he mutters. 
" Could I make you happy or unhappy ?" 

She draws her hand from him and turns 
away. 

" Is that your friendship ?" she asks in a 
low voice. 

'* Forgive me!" he cries. '*You are 
right — it is better that I should go away 
from you. I could never forget now that 
I love you. But, oh !" (and now the words 
that have burnt themselves into his brain 
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next I shall be wanting to write that to 
you," says Jack with a sad smile. 

'' And the day after," she retorts, '' you 
will have forgotten me." 

''Shall I?" he answers. ''Would to 
God I could think so !" 

" Wish me good-bye," she says. Theiiy 
looking tearfully at him she adds, " Thank 
you for all your goodness to me. I shall 
never forget you." 

A great agony comes into Jack's heart. 
What ! this is the last time he is to look 
in her dear face, to hear her sweet low 
voice in their old friendly familiar terms 
of intimacy — when they meet again they 
are to be common acquaintances, only to 
meet at all when the world's gaze is upon 
theml His eyes grow dim — he turns 
away with a smothered groan and hides 
them in his hands. Then with a violent 
effort he recovers himself. 

'' Good-bye. God bless you !" he mutters 
covering her hand with kisses, and then, 
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in hot haste, fearful of himself, he turns 
and leaves her. And all through the day 
he wonders to himself if the man who 
wrote those lines in the Times is suffering 
such horrible agony as his own heart is 
gnawed by. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



HOW A MAN MAT LOVE. 



TT is a pitchy-black night — there is a 
-*- tempest of wind and rain : the waves 
are thundering in upon the beach, and a 
man is standing still before them, listening 
to their roar and taking the buffetings of 
the wind and the sharp rush of rain in his 
face as though it were pleasant to him. 
Aid so it is. When the heart is full of 
rage, or grief, or pain, the strife of the 
elements is comforting to it — the one in- 
tolerable thing is to see the sunshine, to 
hear the birds sing and to be forced to 
recognise that there is a bright side to 
life. 
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Thus feels Jack Ormond, and he has 
fled from his fellows, and come down here 
to get comfort and ease of the pain that 
devours him first, and then to think. It 
is impossible to do that with every sense 
stunned by the noise and fury of a storm 
by the sea, and Jack surrenders himself to 
the impressions from without and gives 
his mind a temporary rest. But later, 
when he has returned to his hotel, and, 
having changed his dripping garments is 
sitting over the fire, he shuts his eyes, 
leans back in his chair and reflects on 
what he is to do with his future. He has 
promised to avoid his love — to remove 
himself out of her path — to keep his life 
from crossing' hers. He is no longer even 
to be her friend — to play the part that had 
been so hard and yet so dear, made up as 
it was of sweet and bitter, and which he 
had tried to play honestly — they are to 
be nothing more to each other except, per- 
haps, a memory. Well ! it was easy enough 
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to decree that they should not meet, but 
how was it to be carried out? He and 
Gustav are intimate friends — they have 
always seen a good deal of each other, and 
how can their friendship suddenly be 
dropped ? He cannot all at once leave off 
calling at the Dorians' house. Then again 
they have so many mutual friends — during 
the season they must be constantly meet- 
ing somewhere or another. If he is really 
to avoid her, there is only one way of doing 
it — that is to leave his regiment and the 
country. And that would indeed be a 
sacrifice — such a sacrifice as, except under 
the heaviest pressure, a man could hardly 
be called upon to make. He is fond of 
the service — he has always looked forward 
to commanding a battalion, perhaps the 
regiment — it would be almost the hardest 
trial which could befall him to leave. Then 
where should he go ! He does not care 
for travelling, though he is devoted to 
sport and would like to kill bigger game 
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than he has a chance of doing in his own 
country. 

Pshaw! says Jack's heart — how absurd 
to take fright at an imaginary danger ! Is 
he not strong ? is she not pure ? can they 
not trust themselves and each other ? But 
Jack, being honest, has to acknowledge to 
himself that there is something stronger 
even than honour, and that is an acknow- 
ledged passion. There is safety until the 
first barrier is broken ; whilst love remains 
unconfessed. If once a man and woman 
have admitted, however unwillingly, their 
love for each other, there is no longer any 
safety for them except in flight. How 
many a pair, similarly situated, have defied 
the danger and gone on meeting, trusting 
in their own strength, and suddenly a look, 
a word, a sigh, a tear has torn away the 
straw on which they leaned, and sent them 
drifting out into the wild waters. So long 
as her heart was untouched there had been 
safety, and then, with a passionate thrill 
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of ]oy, poor Jack thought how his faithful 
service had at last won its reward. Could 
^ man be human and regret that the wo- 
man on whom all his heart was set should 
know of his love and not be indifferent to 
it? 

He was not vain enough to attach more 
importance to Rhona's tears and words 
than they really held — on the contrary, he 
told himself that her husband's neglect, 
the dulness and solitude of the life she was 
then leading had contributed to make his 
love and sympathy welcome to her — 
perhaps, (and the thought could not help 
but be bitter to him), when Dorian came 
home, all her love would return to him and 
she would only remember what had passed 
between himself and her with a sense of 
shame and perhaps irritation against him. 
Oh ! if he could be assured that there was 
-danger for her if he remained, what sacri- 
fice would he not gladly make for her dear 
sake ! — it would be easy to give up every 
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hope of his life if he could say to himself 
that by doiug so he had secured her peace 
of mind; but if he were only doing a 
Quixotic action from a mistaken sense of 
honour, his sacrifice could never give him 
any real pleasure or satisfaction — he would 
be always chafing under the knowledge- 
that it had been made for nothing. 

Jack remained two nights and a day at 
the inn by the sea. 

A week later there was considerable 
surprise and some concern at the Guards^ 
Club. 

" Have you heard that Jack Ormond 
has sent in his papers ?" said one. 

"No! not really? Humbug! I don't 
believe it." 

" Quite true. I've just seen D ^ 

And then followed a volley of ejacula- 
tions, surmises, questions. 

'* Well, I can't pretend to be sorry," re- 
marked the man who would get his step 
and who happened to be present. " But 
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I may truthfully say that I'd rather have 
got my step from anyone than dear old 
Jack." 

**But what's it for? What is he going 
to do? Is he going to get married? 
What reason does he give ?" 

"Wants to go round the world, I hear." 

" Pshaw ! Jack never cared for travel- 
ling. I shouldn't wonder if there's a 
woman at the bottom of it." 

'' No, not in Jack's case. He likes them 
very well and they like him, but he's not 
the sort of fellow to do anything desperate 
about one." 

And that is the general opinion. 

Some days later, Rhona, who is staying 
with Mrs. Granville, hears the news from 
Lady Valentine, with whom she occasion- 
ally corresponds. 

" We have all been taken by surprise," 
she writes, '*at the news that Jack has 
sent in his papers. He always seemed so 
devoted to his profession, and expressed 
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the greatest surprise that a man who was 
getting towards the top of the tree should 
leave. But it often happens in life that 
we do the very thing against which we 
have been most resolutely determined, and 
Jack, it seems, is no exception. I have not 
seen him, and only had a few lines from 
him, in which he spoke of going to India 
and China, and seeing the world. This is 
also quite a new phase for him, who always 
declared that two months abroad made him 
home-sick. However, at my time of life, 
one gives up being surprised at anything.*' 

When Rhona gets this letter, she is 
stricken to the heart. Is this her doing ? 
Has she spoiled his career ? Is he making 
this stupendous sacrifice for her sake? 
When she had cried to him in her pain to 
leave her — to put himself out of the way 
of seeing her — she had never realized for 
a moment that he would dream of obeying 
her literally. 

What ! because he loved her was she to 
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wreck and spoil his life ? What dreadful 
spell was over her, that she should bring 
misfortune and misery upon those whom 
she would so fain have served ? The man 
to whom she had given herself cursed the 
gift — she is sending this other one from 
all he holds dear, and is spoiling his life. 
For what woman, if she cares for a man, 
is not ambitious for his sake, and does not 
long to see him occupy an honourable 
position in the world ? But, she pauses to 
ask herself, is it possible that he is doing 
this thing for her sake ? It seems to her 
as though it would be egotism, self-conceit, 
to believe that he would permit a few 
words from her to influence him to a de- 
cision that must so vitally influence all his 
future. Yet she had bidden him, had en- 
treated him to keep out of her path, and 
only a fortnight later, she gets the news 
that he is about to leave the country. Oh I 
if she could have foreseen the effect of 
her words, no power on earth should have 
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extorted them from her. Then, to add 
poignancy to her grief, came the thought 
that he was going so far away from her, 
and that she would never see him again. 
She knew it was better so, but women's 
hearts are weak, and to them there seems 
no trial so bitter as parting from what is 
dear to them. 

The post-bag always came in at break- 
fast time at the Manor House. Rosalind 
had just finished reading a letter, and look- 
ing up, was horrified at the expression of 
Rhona's face. She was white to the lips. 

"What is it, dear?" cried Rosalind. 
" You have had bad news." 

" No," Rhona answered essaying a sickly 
smile. 

But Rosalind remarked that although 
breakfast had only just commenced, ueither 
drop nor morsel more crossed her cousin's 
lips. And as soon as politeness allowed, 
she left the table. 

" Charlie," cried Rosalind anxiously 
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when the door closed behind her, **I am 
sure Rhona has had some dreadful news. 
Have you any idea who her letter was 
from ?" 

" It was in a woman's hand, and there 
was a coronet on it — that is all I can tell 
you, my dear." 

Rosalind stops to think — then shakes her 
head. 

" Is it possible," she say's thoughtfully, 
** that some one can have been ill-natured 
or thoughtless enough to tell her some- 
thing unpleasant about her husband ?" 

" Quite possible, I should say, knowing 
how kind one's friends are in that sort of 
way," replied Mr. Granville. " But I 
don't believe there is anything to tell. 
Old Qustav might flirt a bit with a pretty 
woman, but I'm quite sure there's no real 
harm in him." 

*' Oh !" cried Rosalind with intense 
energy, *' how I wish he had never come 
here ! — how I wish Rhona had never seen 
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him ! When I remember that I encour- 
aged him, and did all I could to promote 
the marriage, I feel utterly miserable." 

" My dear little woman !" returned her 
husband kindly, "if it was intended they 
should marry — and I suppose these things 
are settled beforehand by destiny or what- 
ever it is — nothing you could say or do 
would help or hinder it/' 

" I never saw anyone so altered," said 
Rosalind with tears in her eyes — " she 
used to be so bright and full of fun, and 
now she looks positively wretched. And 
when she does make an effort to laugh and 
seem gay, it is only too evident that she is 
playing a part.** 

" Poor little girl !" uttered CharUe. " I 
am afraid she has had rather a rough time 
of it. I believe," (returning to his favour- 
ite theory), " that it is all London, and 
that they would come right yet if they 
lived in the country. If I were you, Rosy, 
I would advise her to persuade Gustav to 
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sell out and take a place in the country."' 

** I wish he would get drowned on the 
way home !" cried Rosalind, and at such a 
piece of unparalleled vindictiveness on his 
wife's part, Mr. Granville opened his eyes 
wide. 

" Rosy !" he exclaimed. 

" No, I don't mean it," she answered 
hurriedly. 

And then the children came in, and 
there was no more said upon the subject. 

Rhona was not seen again that morning. 
Rosalind went once to her door and asked 
if she felt inclined to go out, but as Rhona 
answered with apparent calmness from the 
inside that she was devoting the morning 
to writing letters, Mrs. Granville abstained 
from troubling her further. Mrs. Dorian 
did not appear at lunch either, but sent a 
written request that Rosalind would ex- 
cuse her coming down, and would kindly 
send her a morsel of cold chicken, or any- 
thing there might be, to her room. She 
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also begged her cousin to drive without her 
in the afternoon. 

The fact was that Ehona's eyes were so 
unpresentable from crying that she felt it 
impossible to run the gauntlet of children's 
and servants' observation ; she would not 
have feared Charlie or Rosalind, who never 
asked unwelcome questions. This was a 
woe in which she could take no one into 
confidence — she must bear it alone. 

She is suffering frightfully — the destruc- 
tion of her illusions about herself is the 
cruellest blow of all. She had been so 
bitter against her husband because she 
believed her own heart to be so faithful — 
because she was so confident that nothing 
could change her love. And now she is 
torn with grief for the sake of another 
than he ; she suffers, and he has no part 
nor lot in her suffering — she has forgotten 
even to be angry or bitter with him. Nay, 
she feels rather as though she were the 
wronger, he the wronged. She is ani- 
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mated by one thought, one desire only — ^to 
prevent Jack's sacrifice. 

In the afternoon, when Rosalind has 
started for her drive, Rhona puts on her 
hat and a thick veil and goes for a walk. 
Her first destination is the village post- 
ofl&ce. The letter that she drops into the 
box is addressed to " Colonel the Hon. J. 
Ormond," and the contents of it are these r 

'' My dear Colonel Ormond, 

" I was very much surprised to 
hear from Lady Valentine this morning 
that you had sent in your papers. I al- 
ways thought you were so devoted to 
the service. What I am going to say 
may seem very foolish and egotistical, and 
if it does, you must forgive me. But is 
it possible that this sudden resolution of 
yours is in any way connected with what I 
said to you at our last meeting? Oh ! if it 
is, I beg of you to recall your papers and 
forget my foolish words — it would indeed 
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be a grief to me to think J was in any way- 
instrumental in spoiling your career. 
Never did I dream for one instant that my 
words might entail such disastrous conse- 
quences. Pray write to me and tell me 
either that you have recalled your papers 
or that your sending them in is in no way 
connected with what passed between us. 

" Sincerely yours, 

'' Rhona Dorian. 

*' Please tear this up !" 

It was three days before the answer 
came. It arrived, as usual, whilst they 
were at breakfast. Rhona could not trust 
herself to open it in public but fled away 
as soon as possible to her own room with 
it. Her heart beat thick and fast as she 
broke the seal and read — 

" My pear Mrs. Dorian, 

*' Pray forgive my apparent 
negligence in not having sooner answered 
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your kind letter. I was not in town and 
it was forwarded to me here from the 
Guards' Club. My mind is quite made up 
about selling out, and I think it will be a 
very good thing for me to see something 
of the world whilst I am still comparative- 
ly young and in the enjoyment of good 
health. Besides, I shall be able to gratify 
my * savage instinct,' (as you call it), for 
sport, and hope to send you home a trophy 
now and then to keep you in mind of me. 
I shall not leave England for two months — 
as you know, some little time must elapse 
before I can be gazetted out. With all 
kindest and best wishes, believe me ever 

'' Most truly yours, 

"John V. Obmond. 

"I have torn up your letter. Have 
you a picture of yourself to give away ? I 
don't think I like any of you that I have 

seen. I wish you would try D- when 

you come to town. He is the rising man, 
and some of his are excellent." 
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Why should Rhona feel a blank sense of 
disappointment after reading this letter ! 
She said to herself, '*It is not on my ac- 
count that he is leaving," and instead of 
being glad, she was weighed down by a 
chill, sad feeling. Sport! she thought 
bitterly. What man breathes who cannot 
be compensated by that for the loss of a 
woman ! She was bitterly unjust, of 
course, but then women can never under- 
stand or appreciate self-sacrifice or self- 
control in a man. So far from imagining 
the effort it had cost Jack to write that 
calm, friendly letter, she took it as the ex- 
pression of his real feeling for her. He 
had been betrayed by her weakness, by 
pity for her into saying more than he 
really meant and felt, and had now sub- 
sided into his normal condition of mild 
friendliness. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Granville were petri- 
fied at the bitter sneers that, in the days 
following, Rhona cast at men, at love, at 
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poor humanity in general. This was 
indeed a new phase. They could not read 
that poor tortured heart nor know the 
grief, the self-contempt, the agony of 
desolation that was overwhelming it. But 
they guessed that she was suffering, and 
were very kind and tolerant of her sharp- 
ness and petulance, and did their best, in 
a half laughing, wholly friendly way, to 
bring her into better conceit of herself and 
the world at large. 

Life at the Manor House, however, be- 
came intolerable to Rhona — she wanted 
excitement — something, anything that 
would make her forget. To be witness of 
the calm happiness of these two people 
who loved each other perfectly was but an 
aggravation of her pain. So, presently, 
she made an excuse to Rosalind and re- 
turned home. Lady Chaloner happened 
to be in town, and having just returned 
from rather a dull visit in the country was 
also very anxious for excitement and 
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amusiBment. Ehona went to the theatre 
with her or to her little dinners, suppers, 
or card-parties night after night. To her- 
dismay she discovered, that, if you are un- 
happy, your grief does not leave you at the 
door of a theatre or on the threshold of 
your friend's house — it goes in with you 
and makes ghastly comparisons between- 
the mirth and gaiety of your surroundings- 
and the desolation within you. 

She derided herself for doing it, but all 
the same, she went to the photographer 
whom Jack had recommended, and a very 
charming picture he made of her. Lady^ 
Chaloner was taken at the same time, and 
her portrait appeared subsequently in 
South Audley Street and other shops, and 
went to swell the collection of the Dicks 
Toms and 'Arrys who are such large 
patrons of the photographs of the " pro- 
fessional beauties." 

Furthermore, Rhona, who was an artist 
of no mean power, painted one of her por- 
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traits with a view of presenting it to 
Colonel Ormond, but when it was finished, 
she came to the conclusion that she had 
embellished herself far too much, and so 
only sent him an uncoloured one with a 
few curt lines. He wrote back at once to 
thank her, but said that as ho knew her 
ekill in colouring photographs, he should 
think it so good of her to send him one 
tinted by her own hand. Whereupon she 
forwarded to him the one which she had 
originally painted for him with a note 
saying that as he would not be able to 
correct his impression from the original, 
there would perhaps be no harm in her 
permitting him to think of her as so much 
handsomer than she was. Jack had a 
velvet case made for it, and to the case 
there was a Bramah lock. He was not 
desirous that anyone should find out his 
secret hy accident. Ehona was fast locked 
away in his heart as her picture was in its 
velvet shrine. To Jpt^^KkjU* all events 
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the professional beauties in their most 
alluring attitudes could not compare with 
Bhona. 

He was obliged to be in town for a few 
days whilst Mrs. Dorian was there, but he- 
studiously avoided her. Rhona could not 
ask him to come and see her after having^ 
implored him to keep out of her way, yet 
she was so desperately unreasonable as to 
feel siggrieved because he took her at her 
word. Women, however, are like that^ 
One day she and Lady Chaloner were 
driving in Bond Street in the latter's Vic* 
toria. 

" There is Colonel Ormond," cried 
Caprice. *' Shall we ask him to go to the 
play to-night ?" and she called to the ser- 
vant to stop. 

Rhona did not say nay. 

Jack was obliged to stop and to shake , 
both ladies by the hand. He positively 
blushed like a school-girl, but then the 
fact of touching Rhona's hand, which he 
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had never thought to do again, caused him 
lihe liveliest emotion. 

*' Will you dine and do a theatre with us 
to-night ?" said Lady Chaloner in her most 
<5ordial manner. 

If Jack had looked at Rhona, he could 
not have helped seeing that although her 
lips were silent, her eyes said '' Do !" But 
he did not even glance at her, feeling quite 
certain that she would not wish him to 
accept. 

" Thanks very much," he answered, 
*' but I am engaged." 

The look of entreaty faded from Rhona's 
eyes, they became cold and expressionless 
at once. 

" Can't you put off your engagement ?" 
asked Lady Chaloner with a winning 
rsmile. 

Then Jack turned to look at Rhona, but 
her eyes were gazing blankly past him. 

" I'm afraid not," he answered ; and 
after a few more words he bade them good- 
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bye, and went on his way sorrowful but 
with the honest conviction at his heart that 
he had done the right thing. But he got 
very little credit from Rhona for his act of 
heroism. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE husband's EETURN. 



COLONEL DORIAN was on his way 
home. He would be back in a 
fortnight. Was Rhona glad? Was she 
sorry ? How did she feel about it ? She 
could hardly have told; her mind was 
almost a blank on the subject. If anything, 
she felt rather a dread, a shrinking from 
the thought of meeting him. No longer 
was she subject to those passionate fits of 
anger against him or the passionate long- 
ingtoseehim, if he came — well — if he stayed 
away — well — it seemed little matter to her. 
But every day that brought him nearer 
brought nearer, too, the time when Jack 
would be gone into exile, and that thought 
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fell like a drop of molten lead upon her 
heart. She strove agonisingly hard to 
forget him, she refused to allow her mind 
to dwell upon him ; and yet she could not 
banish him altogether. And when she 
thought of him, it was always as the man 
who might have made her life happy if 
Fate had thrown them together earlier. 
Sometimes a wild longing would com© 
over her to see him once more, only once ; 
to bid him a last good-bye ; she was on the 
verge of writing to him, it was only by 
throwing herself on her knees and praying 
with agonised intensity to be delivered 
from this temptation that she restrained 
herself. One day as she drove along Pall 
Mall in her brougham she caught sight of 
him : in a moment her hand was on the 
check-string, but as suddenly abandoning 
her intention, she flung herself back into 
the corner of the carriage, her heart beat- 
ing, her face dyed with crimson blushes. 
He did not see her. 
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The days went on, it was the day before 
her husband was to return. She kept 
asking herself why she was not glad, why 
her heart was so heavy within her, why- 
she could not stir herself up to feel 
pleasure at the thought of his home- 
coming? On the contrary, it seemed to 
her as though when he did come and she 
heard his voice in the hall, she would 
have to fly away and hide herself. She 
was sitting alone at lunch when there 
came a double knock and a ring at the 
door. A telegram. Her heart sank. He 
had landed, perhaps, and would be here in 
a few hours. The servant came in with it. 
She tore it open nervously and read. 

'^A. Anderson to Mrs. Dorian. — My father 
died suddenly an hour ago. For Gods sake 
come at once to my mother. She is distracted 
and crying for you" 

A rush of conflicting feelings swept over 
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Rhona. Grief at her uncle's death, sympa- 
thy with her aunt and cousins, and then a 
sudden feeling of relief at the thought 
that this would delay her meeting with her 
husband. 

** I shall have a telegram to send direct- 
ly," she said to the servant, " and tell Mrs. 
Morton to come to me in five minutes." 
Then she took a telegraph form and wrote 
to Archie : 

" Truly grieved at sad news. Will start 
tO'Tiight. Send to meet me at eleven to* 
morrowT 

'* Morton," she said to her maid who 
had just obeyed her summons. " I have 
had very sad news. My uncle is dead and 
I am going to Scotland to-night by the 
Limited Mail." 

" Oh dear, ma'am, that is bad news. 
But how can you go and expecting the 
Colonel and all ?" 

'* I must go," answered Rhona decisively. 

M 2 
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" Under the circumstances I am sure the 
Colonel would wish it. My poor Aunt has 
asked for me." 

*' You'll have a terrible cold journey, 
Ma'am, and at night too. Won't you wait 
till the morning ?" 

Miss Morton is engaged to a soiree this 
evening, and by no means relishes the 
thought of spending the hours in a train 
instead. 

" No," answered Rhona. " / must go. 
We will take plenty of wraps and keep 
ourselves warm. Only pack what is abso- 
lutely necessary." 

So the maid retires, anathematising to 
herself the Fate which would not allow 
the breath to remain twelve hours longer 
in that tiresome old gentleman's body. 
She had no doubt he chose that moment 
to die out of sheer perversity because she 
was going to a party. Certainly servitude 
was a most obnoxious thing — it was galling 
to be at anybody's beck and call — she would 
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soon leave off being a lady's maid, and set 
up as a dressmaker on her own account. 

Then Rhona wrote a letter to her hus- 
band, explaining to him how she had 
thought it her duty to obey the summons 
without delay. 

On her journey she asked herself more 
than once whether, if she had loved George 
as she did in the old days, she would have 
been as keenly alive to the call of duty, or 
^vhether she would have said to herself 
that she ought to stay and receive him first 
and then go to her aunt. He would not 
be likely to follow her, for his duty began 
the third day after his return. And he 
hated " the house of mourning." 

Two hours after Rhona's departure, a 
telegram came for her announcing that 
Colonel Dorian had landed and would be 
at home by eight next morning. But the 
telegram of course remained unopened. 
A few minutes before eight, a hansom 
dashed up to the door, and Colonel Dorian 
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radiant, beaming with delight, bronzed and 
in the best health and spirits in the world, 
jumped out of it. He was not quite sa 
pleased at having to ring two or three 
times and to stand cooling his heels on the 
doorstep. Presently a sleepy-looking man 
in very neglige costume opened the door. 
He was a new servant. 

" Did my telegram not arrive last night ?" 
asked his master sharply. 

" Yes, sir, a telegram did come, but it 
was after Mrs. Dorian was gone ; it's in the 
dining-room now, if you please, sir, along 
with the letter she left for you." 

Colonel Dorian fairly staggered. For a 
moment everything seemed to swim before 
him. Rhona gone ! where and why ! She 
had gone to avoid him, she had gone with 
some other man — in a moment he saw 
himself standing face to face at twelve 
paces — with whom ? A murderous feel- 
ing came into his heart. And he had 
come back so madly pleased at the thought 
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of seeing her again — all his love for her 
had revived — he had been counting the 
hours until they should meet. 

He groped his way into the dining-room 
and undid one of the shutters himself. 
There lay the telegram and letter on the 
table. He could hear his heart beat ; it 
almost suffocated him as he tore open the 
envelope. But as he read a weight was 
lifted from his heart — he was himself again 
in a moment, and gave directions about 
the luggage that was following, and order- 
ed his breakfast. 

Still he was horribly disappointed. He 
thought Rhona ought not to have gone off 
before he returned, but then she always 
had Quixotic ideas about sympathy with 
people in trouble. Should he follow her ? 
No, he couldn't very well do that — there 
were ten thousand things for him to do 
and see to, and he would have to go on 
guard on Friday. And then to go to a 
house where everyone would be weeping 
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and mourning and lamenting ! Rhona 
would be quite as anxious, he felt sure, to 
see him as he was to see her, and would 
manage to get back as soon as possible. 
It was horribly aggravating and disap- 
pointing — however, he must make the best 
of it. 

Then he bathed, dressed, and sallied 
forth to meet his friends and do his shop- 
ping. In the afternoon, encountering 
Lady Chaloner, she invited him to dine 
with her, and, as a friendly action towards 
Rhona, asked Mrs. Vernon to join the 
party. Oddly enough, Colonel Dorian did 
not find either of these ladies so charming 
as usual, and, as he walked away from the 
house, vowed to himself that neither for 
looks, manners, nor anything else, could 

either of them hold a candle to Rhona. 

I 

He went to the Guards' Club, and there 
he found Jack sitting alone. 

'* Hullo, Jack ! how are you ?" and at the 
sound of his voice Jack turned deadly 
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white. For he neither knew of his return 
nor of Rhona's absence. He controlled him- 
self in a moment, and jumping up, gave a 
hearty greeting to his friend. Well, thank 
God ! there was no reason why he should 
not grasp his hand, nor look him straight 
in the eyes. 

When, in the course of conversation, it 
transpired that Colonel Ormond had sent 
in his papers, George's astonishment knew 
no bounds. 

"What on earth made you do it?" he 
said, and fixed his eyes full on Jack, wait- 
ing for his answer. 

"I think it's a good thing to see the 
world before you die," replied Colonel 
Ormond, " and I have the promise of ex- 
cellent sport." 

"You are quite right, my dear old fel- 
low — the life we lead here is an utter 
waste of time and everything else. I am 
not surprised you have come round to my 
way of thinking. If I were a free agent, 
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I'd be off again to-morrow — well, perhaps 
not to-morrow, but in a month's time. 
When shall you be in the Gazette ?" 

" In a fortnight." And poor Jack felt as 
if he was pronouncing his own death- 
warrant. 

" Who's in town ?" asked Colonel Dorian. 
"Do you think there is anyone who would 
do a week's duty for me ? I want to go 
down and fetch my wife back, but I should 
like the funeral to be over first." 

" I don't think there's anyone," replied 
Jack, " unless it should freeze. Then one 
or two of them might come up." 

When they were parting for the night, 
Colonel Ormond, in whose mind a tre- 
mendous struggle had been going on, said, 

''Look here, Gustav, I will do you a 
week, if you like." 

George's eyes glistened. 

"My dear old Jack! that would be 
awfully good of you. But," (hesitating)^ 
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''you see I shan't be able to pay you 
back," 

" That won't be of much importance to 
me, as my time will be entirely my own in 
the future," Jack answered with an invol- 
untary sigh. 

The next morning Colonel Dorian gets 
a letter from Rhona. In it she tells him 
that it will be quite impossible for her to 
leave her aunt for some time, as she is so 
terribly broken down by her affliction. 

"As I seem to be a comfort to her," 
she adds, " I think it is my duty to remain^ 
and I am sure you would not wish me to 
do otherwise." 

George writes off to her by return of 
post, telling her how dreadfully disap- 
pointed he was to find her absent on his 
return, but saying that of course she had 
done the right thing. He must do his 
guard on Friday, (the funeral was to take 
place on Saturday), but he should leave town 
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•on Sunday night and would be with her on 
Monday morning, as Jack had most kindly 
Tolunteered to do him a week's duty. 

Why should a bitter feeling against 
Jack creep into Rhona's heart as she read ? 
Why did she never give him any credit for 
those actions which were the most purely 
unselfish and magnanimous of his life ? I 
suppose because women cannot realise a 
man being unselfish, but imagine when he 
<ioes seem to sacrifice himself, that he can 
do it because it is something that costs 
him very little effort. Certainly she did 
not thank him for sending her husband to 
her — a peace and calm had fallen upon her 
since she had been at the Castle, such as 
had for a very long time been absent from 
her heart. It was her vocation to minister 
to the sick and the afflicted — she had a gol- 
den heart ; where there was need, it poured 
itself out in lavish sympathy and tender- 
ness, and she possessed that God-given 
^race of knowing when to speak, when to 
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forbear, when to weep with the sorrowful,, 
when to cheer them to a happier mood ;. 
and besides this, she was able to spare- 
her aunt and cousins nearly every pain- 
ful detail, and arranged everything with* 
astonishing tact and discretion for one 
so young and inexperienced. 

Poor Mrs. Anderson hung upon her in- 
utter helplessness and dependence ; all day 
long she sat in her own room wailing and 
sobbing, and finding her only comfort in 
talking about her lost dear one and recall- 
ing his words and actions, dating back 
even to the first years of her marriage. 
The boys wanted comfort of another sort — 
they felt their loss keenly, but men cannot 
go about weeping and wringing their hands 
for ever ; they find grief very irksome after 
a day or two and want to shake it off. So 
Rhona cheered them up and talked to them- 
about such things as interested them, and 
put off, for their sa-kes, the sorrowful 
countenance that was most consonant to 
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her feelings, for she had loved her uncle 
dearly and was acutely grieved at his 
death. 

Saturday came and with it the funeral — 
the beloved husband and father was carried 
to his last resting-place. I do not know why 
some writers delight in speaking of a dead 
person as it — it in italics — why they make 
their characters think and speak of their 
lost one as it To me it seems wanting in 
reverence and love. My dead dear ones 
would always be he or she to me just the 
same when the life was gone out of them, 
though they would never press my hand 
or look into my eyes again, for it was in 
that form I loved them. 

After the funeral, the will was read. 
Mr. Anderson died even a richer man than 
his family suspected. Mrs. Anderson would 
be able to live as she had always done, 
Archie was a rich man, and Douglas could 
indulge extravagant habits were he so 
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minded. To Ehona lie left a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds, at which the family were 
genuinely pleased. She had not a very 
great appreciation of the value of money, 
and was not so pleased as she ought to 
have bee a at her good fortune ; all she 
thought of was, " Now we can take a place 
in the country, and he can have sport, and 
perhaps that may make him happy. I 
shall go about and visit the poor; I am 
sick of London, and there is nothing in 
life I care for now." 

Monday came, and Rhona was expecting 
her husband's arrival. She was nervous 
and ill-at-ease, dreading the meeting, and 
longing for it to be over. She felt no re- 
liance upon herself — she had no idea how 
she would meet him — many a time she 
had done the exact opposite of what she 
wanted and intended to do. She wont 
away by herself to the morning-room iu 
the tower, and stood at the window. Just 
then the train ran through the valley, and 
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the long wreaths of smoke darted up, and 
then seemed to remain stationary in the 
clear air. This was the third time she 
had awaited his coming, but with what dif- 
ferent feelings had she waited before ! 
The first time with happy, shy expectation 
— the second with passionate eagerness — 
the third, to-day, with no gladness, no 
pleasure — rather a sort of repugnant 
shrinking. Was it possible ? When she 
parted from him, angry, bitter though she 
was against him, she loved him, and now 
she does not care for him. Ah ! she feels, 
love is not a voluntary thing ; those who 
love — those who love not are neither to be 
praised nor censured ; she will always in 
the future be more lenient in her judgment 
of others. 

How shall she meet him ? 

With a sudden impulse, she leaves the 
room and runs downstairs to find Douglas, 
He is writing in the corridor. 

*' Douglas !" she cries breathlessly, ''will 
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you come down the road with me to meet 
Colonel Dorian ?" 

Douglas hesitates. 

" No," he answers — " he won't like my 
being there ; and besides, the meeting of 
lovers is embarrassing to a third person." 

" Do come, there's a dear boy !" says 
Rhona coaxingly, and unable to resist her 
tone, Douglas complies. 

**A11 right — put on your hat — he'll be 
here in a quarter of an hour." 

Colonel Dorian has a great objection to 
demonstrations in public ; nevertheless, he 
is so moved by the sight of his wife that 
for once, in defiance of his own opinions, 
he jumps from the dog-cart and embraces 
her heartily. Then they walk up to the 
house, he, in his jubilance hardly able to 
control his features to a becoming expres- 
sion for the house of mourning. For her 
part, Rhona feels like one in a dream ; a 
sort of apathy has come over her — she 
speaks and smiles mechanically* Fain 
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would she avoid it, but for appearance's 
sake she is obliged to show him to his 
room. Then he catches her to his heart, 
and covering her face with kisses, cries — 

" Oh, my darling, I can't tell you how 
happy I am to see you again !" 

But Ehona only feels stone cold and 
longs to get away like a bird grasped in a 
man's hand, however gently. Presently 
she makes excuse that her aunt will want 
her, and escapes. But she does not go to 
Mrs. Anderson ; hies her back instead to 
that cold room in the tower, locks herself 
in and flings herself down by the couch. 
A dull pain gnaws and aches at her heart. 
Over and over again an old Spanish 
proverb reiterates itself in her mind. 
'* God gives plenty of almonds to the tooth- 
less." In the bygone days, when she so 
eagerly craved her husband's love and 
caresses, they were withheld from her — 
now the love seems to have gone from her 
heart to his and she feels nothing but in- 
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difference. Oh ! how hard life is ! how 
hard ! how bitter ! Her bosom heaves 
with sobs, but she will not, must not, dare 
not cry. With a violent effort, she con- 
trols herself ; unlocks the door and goes 
softly downstairs to her aunt's room. 

Colonel Dorian's advent is a God-send 
to the boys — he tells them of his travels 
and adventures, and finds in them eager 
and delighted listeners. At first they are 
a little shocked to catch themselves laugh- 
ing, but that feeling passes off and by 
degrees their natural spirits return. They 
are careful, however, to hush their voices 
and school their faces to gravity in the 
presence of their mother. 

George is delighted with his wife ; loads 
her with attentions, and wishes sincerely 
now that she would be a little exacting as 
in former days — he feels as if there was 
something not quite right about her. It 
does not for one instant occur to 
him that he has lost her love ; but 
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he imagines that she has been aggrieved 
at his absence and is punishing him by 
feigned coolness. He is quite ready and 
eager to own his wrong-doing. " How 
could I ever leave the most charming wo- 
man in the world !" he says to her. He 

tells her how in his travels he contrasted 
every member of her sex with her and 
how incomparably superior to all she 
seemed in his eyes — he dwells on the 
eagerness with which he had anticipated 
his return and his blank disappointment 
at finding her absent. He does not, how- 
ever, hint at the doubt of her which had 
far an instant crossed his heart. He is 
highly delighted at her acquisition of for- 
tune, and when she proposes to him that 
they shall employ it in taking a place in 
the country with shooting, his satisfaction 
knows no bounds. She shall have her 
ponies, her dogs, her pigs and chickens- 
he will shoot and hunt and perhaps fish, 
and they will be happy ever after. The 
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London life was a mistake all through, 
and he thinks he will follow Jack's example 
and send in his papers. By the way, 
Jack's leaving was a most unaccountable 
thing — did Rhona think there was any 
reason for it other than the one he assign- 
ed? He had thought sometimes that 
Jack was very fond of Nella — could it 
have anything to do with her? Had 
she refused to marry him? Rhona an- 
swered with more vivacity than she had 
shown for some time that she did not for 
an instant think his leaving had the slight- 
est reference to Mrs. Orme, and that al- 
though he might feel friendship for her, 
she had never seen the very least indica- 
tion of his being in love with her. Colonel 
Dorian did not trouble himself with many 
speculations upon the subject — he was far 
too much engrossed with the thought of 
the place they were to take in the country, 
and wrote letters to all his friends inquiring 
if they knew of any thing likely to suit him. 
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He also put himself in communication with 
a score of house agents. 

His week was drawing to a close, and he 
was quite bent upon taking Rhona back 
with him. She demurred, but he was firmy 
and took occasion to intimate to Mrs. 
Anderson that it would be highly incon- 
venient for him to be left to superintend 
and manage his house alone. Strangely 
enough, now that Rhona's great love had 
gone from her husband, she thought more 
about her duty to him and felt it more in- 
cumbent upon her to comply with hi& 
wishes even than formerly. As he wa& 
resolved not to leave her behind, she pre- 
vailed upon her aunt to accompany them, 
promising her the strictest privacy; and 
the poor lady, who clung to Rhona as to a 
sheet-anchor, was not very hard to per- 
suade. If Colonel Dorian in his heart 
thought her company a very undesirable 
addition to their menage, he had sufficient 
grace not to betray his sentiments, and 
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treated her with great kindness and 
courtesy. Her presence irked him con- 
siderably nevertheless. It seemed as 
though, since his return, he could never 
get Rhona to himself, and he had fifty 
thousand things to tell her and talk to her 
about. Formerly he had read the paper 
or gone to the Club after dinner — now he 
wanted to stop and talk to her whilst she 
sat on his knee perhaps, or on the sofai 
beside him. But there was the melan- 
choly figure in weeds coming perpetually 
between them like the ghost at a banquet, 
and he could not even laugh or indulge his 
inclination to be happy and jovial. 

What, however, was an annoyance to 
him was a relief to Rhona. Her aunt's 
presence relieved her from the necessity of 
playing a part — she could treat him with 
kind friendliness, which indeed she felt for 
him. His bright, genial manner was irre- 
sistible — he was so kind and thoughtful ; 
so genuinely good-tempered and pleased to 
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be with her, that it would have been im- 
possible for her to feel the least remnant 
of anger or bitterness against him. She 
would ask herself sometimes with a sort of 
stupefaction, ''How is it possible that, 
having loved him so intensely once, I can 
feel so indifferent to him now ? Oh ! this 
time last year, if he had shown me half the 
kindness that he lavishes upon me to-day, 
he might have made my life Heaven/' 

And all this time the days were speed- 
ing on. And now it wanted but a week of 
the time that Jack was to sail. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

alas! parewellI 

« 

TT EAVY indeed was Jack's heart as the 
*--*- days of his exile drew near. It 
would have been some consolation, nay, it 
would have been everything to him to feel 
that this stupendous sacrifice on his part 
would benefit the woman he loved ; but he 
did not, could not bring himself to think it 
was so. She had her husband again, and 
with his presence, no doubt, her love for 
him had returned. Jack had only seen 
Colonel Dorian a very few times since his 
return, but on each occasion he had been in 
radiant high spirits, and full of what we were 
going to do and of the place we thought of 
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taking. No ! Jack told himself bitterly, lie 
had spoiled his life for a mere chimerical 
idea of honour and duty — after all, he might 
have stayed in his regiment and lived the 
life he liked, and Rhona's peace of mind 
would have remained unimpaired. He kept 
away from the Guards' Club as much as pos- 
sible in order to avoid his friend, for Gustav 
was always inviting him to lunch and dine, 
and seemed quite put out because he ex- 
cused himself. 

It was three days before his intended 
departure when he came suddenly face to 
face with Colonel Dorian and his wife ia 
Piccadilly. 

** Now then," said George heartily, "there 
is no escape for you — name the day and 
hour. When will you come and eat your 
farewell dinner with us !" 

" Many thanks," replied Jack, " but just 
at the last I have so many things to do, 
and " 

*'No excuse shall serve you this time/* 
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interrupted Colonel Dorian. " Come, Rhona, 
you used to have some influence over him. 
Is it all gone ? I shall begin to think you 
two have quarrelled." 

"Do come," said Rhona with a faint 
blush ; and both voice and eyes were very 
earnest. 

" I will come to-morrow, if vou will have 
me," answered Jack ; "lam half engaged, 
but I will get out of it." 

"All right," said George. "We shall 
expect you at seven-thirty." 

All the rest of that day and the next, 
Rhona was in a state of nervous excitement 
and agitation. She could not settle to any- 
thing. She almost dreaded Jack's coming, 
and yet she felt that if anything happened 
to prevent it, the disappointment would be 
greater than she could bear. She, too, 
longed to know whether he was really going 
away from England on her account, or if his 
selling out so soon after what she had said 
Was only a coincidence. She felt it would 
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•make her almost happy now to know that 
he was going for her sake. 

The evening came, and with it Colonel 
Ormond. It was fortunate that George was 
■in very high spirits and able to eat and talk 
for them all. Rhona sat, almost dumb, 
with brilliant eyes and a red spot on either 
cheek, and sent away her plate every time 
untouched. Jack's appetite was very indiffer- 
ent also, but he made a great effort to talk. 
All his conversation was devoted to his host 
— his very longing to look at Rhona pre- 
vented him from doing it, so that he failed 
to remark her agitation. It was a miserable 
enfertainment for two of the three. Rhona 
kept looking at the time and thinking how 
the moments were slipping by, and that 
when the minute hand had worked itself 
round twice more she would have looked 
her last upon that kind, handsome face. 

After dinner she went to sit for half aa 
hour with her aunt who had dined in her own 
room, and then she descended to the draw- 
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ing-roora to wait for her husband and Jack's- 
coming up. Her cheeks burned — her hands 
and feet were like ice- — she could not sit 
still — her sensitive nerves seemed to be 
under the influence of some electric force. 
If they did not come soon, she felt she must 
go and fetch them. She could have cried — 
all these precious moments were racing 
away — he was in the house, and yet she 
could not be with him this last time. A 
burst of laughter fell upon her ear and 
made her passionately angry. Oh ! he 
could laugh, his heart was whole, then — it 
was not for her sake he was going. 

At last she hears their voices on the 
stairs — the handle of the door turns, and 
they come in smiling. There is a ring at the 
bell — a moment later the servant enters. 

** If you please, sir, Mr. Sorel is here. 
Will you see him ?" 

" Show him into my room," answers 
Colonel Dorian. " I will be down directly." 

So, after all, they are going to be left 
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alone together. The heart of each beats to , 
suffocation. 

The door closes behind George, and a 
dead silence ensues. Jack has gone to the 
chimney-piece, and is looking into the fire. 
Rhona stands by the table twisting and 
writhing her fingers one in the other. Sud- 
denly she turns and approaches the fire- 
place, standing on the opposite side of it 
from Jack. 

*' So you are really going?" she says, and 
fixes her shining eyes full on his face. 

"Yes," he says answering her gaze by 
one as steadfast. 

An irresistible impulse seizes Rhona. 

" Why are you going?" she asks, not with- 
drawing her eyes. 

Jack could find reasons enough in writing 
— he had never meant to tell her that he 
was going for her sake, but now that her 
lovely eyes are fixed upon him, that she is 
bent on hearing the truth from him, he, too, 
gives way to impulse, and answers her. 
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*' I am going solely and entirely because 
you bade me go." 

Rhona's eyes fill with tears — she with- 
draws them from his face, and looks into 
the fire. She is trembling like a leaf, and 
then an over-mastering desire comes over 
him to ask a question of her too. 

"Will you also tell me something?" he 
says in a voice full of emotion. ''Have I 
done well in going, or is it all the same to 
you whether I go or stay ?" 

He bends a little towards her — all his 
soul seems to hang upon her answer. She 
lifts her eye to his — there is a terrified look 
in them. 

" Oh 1" she utters with a little sob in her 
throat, " don't ask me ! — don't ask me 1" 

And she turns away to the window. He 
does not attempt to follow her — ^he is 
answered — a sudden rapture glows in his 
heart. 

Colonel Dorian's voice is heard on the 
stairs. Rhona flies to the piano and begins 
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to play. Jack is turning over a basket of 
photographs. Soon afterwards he takes his 
leave. When he holds Rhona's hand to bid 
her good-bj^e he is ashy pale — she, too, is 
deathly white. For one moment their souls 
are in their eyes and hands. 

Colonel Dorian is lighting a cigar. Jack 
is gone, and Rhona stands staring at the 
fire. 

" It is well," she says bravely, though her 
heart seems to have died within her. 

* 

The following evening Colonel Ormond 
goes to eat his farewell dinner with Nella. 
She has not seen him since he sent in his 
papers. The news that he had done so fell 
upon her like a thunder-bolt — she was utter- 
ly grieved and dismayed. Always she had 
thought and hoped that the time would 
come when they would be more to each 
other than dear friends — she had even 
fancied, galling though the idea was to her 
proud nature, that his fancy for Rhona 
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being hopeless, might drive him nearer to 
her at last. When he had asked her in 
former days, half laughingly, half seriously, 
to marry him, she had treated the matter as 
a joke, thinking thafr some day he might 
come to her with the prayer in earnest. 
When she first heard of his intentions, she 
wrote to him entreating him to think 
seriously before he committed himself to a 
step which he could never recall. She 
used every argument which she believed 
and hoped would have weight with him, 
but he had only written her back a cool, 
kind letter, telling her that his decision was 
irrevocable. Then, hurt and angry, she 
had left him quite alone for a month. After 
that she had made an effort to see him, but 
somehow, whenever she was in town he 
was away — at all events, he did not come to 
see her, and she thought bitterly to herself 
that he was avoiding her. At last, in great 
dudgeon, she wrote to him. 

" Have I offended you ? Am I no longer 
VOL. in. 
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your friend ? Do you intend to leave Eng- 
land without bidding me good-bye? If so, 
write and tell me, that I may at least know 
what to expect." 

Jack answered by return of post. 

" My dear Nell a, 

'*Why this severity? What 
odd fancies you women take into your little 
heads ! Is it likely that I should start on 
my travels without being wished God -speed 
by my best friend ? You must make allow- 
ance for the thousand and one things I have 
had to do, and not be hard upon me. Will 
you give me some dinner next Tuesday? 
If so, I will make my appearance at the 
usual time, and tell you all about my plans." 

Nella, having answered in the affirmative, 
and put off a formal dinner-party to receive 
him, is expecting him to-night. She has 
ordered a perfect little dinner, has produced 
. the choicest wines her excellent cellar holds, 
and has paid very particular attention to 
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her toilet, with, all the time, a vexed and 
bitter feeling at her heart that he will not 
notice or care how she looks. Jack, how- 
ever, is an admirer of dress, and likes, too, 
to say pleasant things to women, particularly 
those of whom he is fond, and he at once, 
on entering, pays her a compliment upon 
her appearance. To his great relief, she 
abstains from making any remark or utter- 
ing a single remonstrance about his intended 
departure, but during dinner laj^s herself 
out entirely to be agreeable and amusing. 
But when they have had coffee, and are 
sitting tete-a-tete in her boudoir, Nella sud- 
denly and sharply opens fire upon him. 

"Jack, why are you going? I don't 
mean what reasons do you give to your 
friends, but truly and honestly, why are 
you going ?" And she bends a look upon 
him as though she would pierce to his very 
heart. 

"My dear Nella," he answers evasively, 
"why should you think I have any dark 
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and hidden reason that I should wish to 
conceal from raj^ friends ?" 

" I don't think — I know," she answers 
decisively. 

"Then," he says, not looking at her, but 
at the jets of flame in the fire, "as you 
know so much, perhaps you know why I 
am going." 

" Perhaps I do," she replies still looking 
fixedly at him. 

He turns an enquiring glance upon her, 
but there is something in her eyes that 
troubles him, and he looks back into the 
fire. She is not the kindly, sympathetic 
Nella to whom he is accustomed ; there is 
something hard, almost accusing in her 
look. 

" Perhaps you are going for the sake of 
your peace of mind," she says with latent 
sarcasm — " perhaps you are going because 
you think it wrong to covet what is not 
yours — perhaps you want to put yourself 
out of the way of temptation, or perhaps 
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the sight of another's felicity is disagreeable 
to you." 

"And suppose all you say were true,'* 
«ays Jack with exceeding gravity, "what 
then r 

" Oh !" sneers Nella, " perhaps, under 
those circumstances, Don Quixote would 
also have betaken himself to foreign climes* 
Most ordinary men would either have fought 
it out where they were, or waited until For- 
tune or the husband's neglect favoured them." 

" Nella !" cries Jack genuinely surprised 
and hurt, "what has come to you? You 
are not yourself to-night." 

" Good Heavens !" retorts Nella with sup- 
pressed passion, " must one never be natu- 
ral because one is a woman ? — must we for 
all eternity play a part, and wreathe our 
faces into smiles, and say soft and pleasant 
things because you like to hear them ? All 
these years I have danced as you pulled the 
strings — may I not for once show myself in 
aiy true colours ?" 
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''These are not your true colours, my 
dear," says Jack gently, seeing how agitated 
she is. 

"You men," she continues, her words 
rushing on h'ke a torrent, '* you men are al- 
ways natural. You are too selfish to be 
anything else. You come and talk to us 
about your loves, your affairs, your woes, 
and we sit and smile or look grave or sym- 
pathetic as the case may require. Well, to- 
night for a change, I should like to be 
natural. I should like to tell you that I 
think you a fool for your pains, and that no 
one but a madman would spoil a fine career 
for the sake of a sentimental idea. And I 
should like, moreover, to tell you that this 
paragon of yours is not in the least worth 
the sacrifice, and won't care two straws 
whether you make it or not. You only set 
such a tremendous value upon her, like the 
rest of your sex, because you cannot get 
her. And if you could, you would find 
her a very troublesome, exacting woman. 
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and would verj^ soon be tired of her. Did 
not George Dorian, here in this room, expa- 
tiate to me about her graces and charms and 
virtues till I was sick of the very sound of her 
name, and we know how soon his passion 
turned to weariness and satiety." 

" Nella !" 

Jack rises to his feet, but Nella has risen 
too, and is rushing past him like a" whirl- 
wind out of the room. 

If a thunder-bolt had fallen at his feet, 
(it is no use trying to find a new simile — 
we cannot improve upon the old ones), 
Jack could not have been more bewildered 
and alarmed. And, indeed, any of Nella's 
other friends w^ould have been equally 
astonished, for not one of them had ever 
seen that charming, gracious, sympathetic 
woman in such a violent mood. 

Jack remained standing, not knowing 
whether it was expedient for him to leave 
the house or whether he had better wait for 
the return of his hostess. As he stood 
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leaning against the chimney-piece, it dawn- 
ed faintly upon his mind that jealousy had 
some slight share in this ebullition of feel- 
ing. Was it possible she cared for him ! 
Once he would have been glad to think she 
did — but now — Can two real loves live 
together in one heart ? The door re-opens. 
Nella comes in — Nella smiling, all traces 
of anger gone from her face — Nella her 
very own self. She comes straight up to 
him and puts both her hands into his. 

*' I have got rid of my black angel," she 
says looking up softly at him, "don't be 
afraid, he is quite exorcised. Did I frighten 
you ? you look a little nervous still. You 
did not know I could be such a virago, did 
you ?" 

" Were you acting or was I dreaming ?" 
he asks looking earnestly at her. 

She laughs. 

" You have often complimented me upon 
the versatility of my talents," she says. " I 
have shown you a new one to-night." 
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''One I never want to see again, my 
dear," he answers gravely. 

"Think now," says Nella, smiling un- 
easily, " if T had allowed you, as you often 
suggested, to hang up your hat here for 
good, how dreadfully you would have been 
taken in. Fancy what a termagant wife I 
should have made !" 

"Not 3'ou," he rejoins heartily. ''You 
would have made the dearest, most charm- 
ing wife in the world." 

" You won't be tempted to stop and 
prove that?" she says half jestingly. 

"My dear," answers Jack sadly, "you 
are the last woman in the world to be 
satisfied with a man who had no heart to 
give you." 

" You are quite right," exclaims Nella 
with energy. " I would not take the best 
man that ever stepped under sucTi circum- 
stances. Now," (changing her tone), " forget 
all I said before ; forget my little burst of 
temper — one is irritable sometimes when one 
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is grieved, and I am grieved from my heart 
to lose you ; think of me only as your old 
friend, and confide in me. You know you 
may trust me. Can I do anything for you 
after you are gone, anything that will con- 
sole you or make you happier ?" 

" Yes, write to me, write often to me," he 
exclaims eagerly. 

" And tell you all about Mrs. Dorian," says 
Nella, fighting hard against the bitterness 
that will rise up in her breast. '* Tell you 
how she looks, what she says, if she asks 
after you, if she seems to miss you, how her 
husband treats her, etc., etc., etc. ?" 

" It would be very kind of you to do 
that," he answers taking her words quite 
seriousl3^ *' I don't mean about her miss- 
ing me, she has her husband back now. It 
is idle my denying to you what you know, 
but I can trust you as I would no other 
woman or man upon earth. Yes, I do love 
her, with all my heart and soul," (passion- 
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ately), **but God knows! I have fought 
honestly against it. I have done all that a 
man can do/' 

Jack buries his face in his hands, the 
bitterness of the sacrifice he is making 
sweeps over him like flood. 

Nella looks at him with a hard glitter in 
her eyes, but she does not mean him to see 
the look. Nor does he. She cannot feel 
sorry for him, she is so jealous, so miserable 
herself. 

*' It is indeed hard to love and not be 
loved in return," she says with bitter mean- 
ing. It is almost a pleasure to her ta 
believe, (as she does), that Jack's passion is 
unrequited. 

Presently he rises and comes over to 
where Nella sits and takes the chair beside 
her. 

"You know," he says earnestly, "how I 
have always longed for you two to be 
friends ; won't you, after I am gone, try for 
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my sake to see more of her and to be kind 
to her? 1 know you would be such an 
immense comfort to her." 

" What is one to do if another persoa 
won't like one?" exclaims Nella, trying to 
stifle her bitter feelings. ** Mrs. Dorian and 
I have nothing in common, we do not care 
for each other, there is no sympathy between 
us." 

" And yet," replies Jack, " it always seems 
to me that there is an extraordinary likeness 
between you in your ways of thinking and 
feeling; the first thing that drew me to 
her was the resemblance that I saw in her to 

you." 

" Perhaps that is why we don't get on/' re- 
turns Nella. " People who are alike rarely 
do. We never admire our own qualities as 
exhibited by other people. At all events, I 
am evidently not a congenial companion to 
her. She has her own friends. Lady Chal- 
•oner is her bosom friend." 

" That is just the sort of friend she ought 
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not to have," cries Jack. " I hate to think 
of their being friends. Oh, Nella ! I can't 
tell you happy it would make me to think 
that the two women I most love and esteem* 
in the world would be everything to each 
other." 

"What !" says Nella drily, ''am I worthy 
to be named in the same breath with Mrs» 
Dorian ?" 

"Nella! Nella!" utters Jack reproach- 
fully, " why do you say these things ! Have 
I not always loved, admired, and respected 
you above all your sex. Yo\i can stand 
alone, but she is so sensitive and so young, 
she wants a friend." 

Nella sits like a martyr chained to the 
stake. Let him say what he likes — let him 
stab her heart over and over again, she will 
sit on and smile. She has got her temper 
under perfect command. So young ! that 
perhaps she feels most keenly of all. 

"You can hardly expect that one so 
young would be likely to make much of 
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a corapanion of an old woman like me." 

She tries to speak laughingly. 

" An old woman like you !" he echoes. 
"Why, how old are you? They say a 
woman is only as old as she looks. To- 
night I should guess you at twenty- five." 

** Thank you," she answers. " Well, then, 
putting age aside, still I fear we cannot be 
friends because we are not sympathetic." 

" But you would be !" exclaims Jack 
eagerly; "if you only got to know each 
other better, you would find you had a 
thousand things in common. I know it. 1 
am sure of it. And if I could think when 
I am away that if she were in trouble, if she 
were unhappy, she would go to you and you 
would console her, it would make me so 
happy." 

"Let us hope her unhappy days are 
over," rejoins Nella with some coldness, 
*' I saw her with her husband the other day, 
and he seemed most devoted. I have no 
doubt that now they are going to leave 
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London and give themselves up to bucolic 
delights, they will be happy ever after. I 
saw George this morning, and he was in a 
seventh heaven, having just heard of a 
charming place with capital shooting only 
seven miles away from their bosom friends 
the Granviiles. Two packs of hounds in the 
neighbourhood and very good hunting. No 
fishing, but, as he wisely remarked, 'You 
can't have everything.' So you see that 
Mrs. Dorian and I shall not have much 
chance of striking up a violent friendship 
were we ever so much minded to." 
" But they don't leave town yet." 
"No, the house is not to be let till mid- 
summer, and George intends doing duty 
this season." 

" Well, then," pleads Jack returning to 
the charge, "won't you make one more 
effort to be friendly with her for my sake as 
long as she remains ?" 

" Really, Jack," answers Mrs. Orme 
forcing a laugh, "you are like a male 
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novelist who always makes his women gush 
and weep over each other at a man's re- 
quest. It is not in human nature, my dear 
— it can't be done. You never hear of 
women making such silly requests of a man. 
Suppose, now, I asked you for my sake to 
take up with some man who was thoroughly 
uncongenial to you, to dine with him, to 
smoke with him, to go about with him, to 
seek his confidence and bestow yours upon 
him — you would think my request a very 
unreasonable one, and I don't suppose you 
would for a moment attempt to carry it 
out." 

" But women are diflferent," says Jack. 

"That is just the mistake you men make,'* 
retorts Nella. " We are not diflterent — our 
feelings are just the same as yours — indeed, 
as you say our minds are narrower, we are 
of course more subject to prejudices. You 
all think that two women sitting over tea or 
lace-work must wax confidential for the 
moment, even if we return to hating each 
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Other afterwards. For of course the pet 
theory of your sex that women are each 
other's enemies must not be disturbed* 
Pray, Jack, because a man can talk about 
horses and guns and salmon-flies to you, are 
vou therefore moved to tell him the aflfairs 
of your heart or the intimate secrets of your 
life ? Very well, then, Mrs. Dorian might 
come to me, and we should talk about dress 
or books or the theatres or — don't be horri* 
fied ! — ^the last new scandal, but the moment 
one or other of us put out a feeler about 
the other's private aflfairs, the effect would 
be the same as touching a snail's horns. 
However, you shall have the satisfaction of 
thinking that you will be in some measure a 
connecting link between us. When you 
write to me, I will go straight with your letter 

« 

to Mrs. Dorian — she will coolly and without 
any appearance of interest, (whatever she 
may feel), hope you are well — that you are 
enjoying your travels and having good sport. 
1 shall read her extracts from your letter^ 
VOL. m. . p 
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and at the end she will say indifferently, 
* How very interesting !' and will then 
change the subject." 

" What curious creatures you wonaen 
are !" utters Jack in a melancholy tone. 

" We are merely curious because you can- 
not understand that we feel so very much 
like you do yourselves, only that to keep 
up the illusion you insist upon, we have to 
pretend to be different. We are not allowed 
to be natural. I wonder, by the way, what 
man would take another woman's letter to 
read to a man for whom he didn't care a 
jot. Would you ?" 

" I don't know." 

'*Well, then, I can answer for j^ou that 
you would not — nor any other man of my 
acquaintance either." 

"Then, Nella," says Jack diffidently, 
*' will you really tell her sometimes when 
you hear from me ?" 

" Oh, certainly, if I don't get too severely 
snubbed for my pains." 
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"You misjudge her, Nella; she could not 
snub anyone." 

" Oh, indeed," responds Mrs. Orrae drily. 
'' You don't call it a snub perhaps when a 
woman turns her back deliberately upon 
one as she did upon me that day at the 
Royal Academy ?" 

Jack, repulsed with loss, takes refuge in 
silence. 

Shortly after that he rises to leave. 

" Good-bye, ray dear," he says kissing her 
hand, and then with a ''May I?" stooping 
to kiss her cheek, " God bless you ! Don't 
forget me !" 

A rush of tears comes to Nella's eyes, but 
she makes a valiant eflPbrt and controls her- 
self. 

" Good-bye, dear, dear Jack ! God keep 
you and bring you safely back." 

And then he is gone, and Nella leans her 
head against the couch, choking with sobs. 

This, then, is the end of her dear dream. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

'tis vain, therefore he loves. 

T am going to avail myself of the author's 
-*- privilege to break down the barriers of 
Time, and fling out the sands of the hour- 
glass broadcast, instead of letting them drip 
through grain by grain. 

Sir Everard has been dead two years and 
more, and Lady Rue has attained her ma- 
jority, and is now in possession of all the 
rights and dignities appertaining to the 
ownership of Valentine. She is not the 
same saucy, light-hearted girl that we knew 
her, but for such charm as she may seem to 
have lost, she has gained graces and virtues 
more calculated to endear her to those with 
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whom she lives. I£ the " quips and pranks 
and wiles" are gone, there is a sweetness 
and gentleness about her that charms even 
more, and in beauty she has, if it were pos- 
sible, gained by the change. Her grief has 
made her think less of the pleasures of life, 
and more of its duties, and her constant 
intercourse with Lady Deloraine, one of the 
best of women, has been of immense benefit 
to her once volatile character. 

No one had for a moment imagined that 
it was in Rue's nature to be true to a 
memory for any length of time — everyone 
had felt certain that when the first passion 
of her grief was over, Lord Valentine, if 
he played his cards well, would have an 
excellent chance of resuming his former 
position towards her. But events had proved 
that the general opinion was , erroneous. 
Rue did not see her cousin for six months 
after Sir Everard's death, although he went 
more than once tp the Court at Lady Valen- 
tine's request. But his visits were made in 
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Rue's absence. When, however, they did 
meet, she had taken occasion, the first time 
of their being left alone together, to say to 
him very sweetly, 

" Val, dear, you must always look upon 
this place in future as though it belonged to 
you. I shall never marry now, and you 
know that you inherit it after me, in case of 
my dying unmarried. When I am of age, 
I shall not make any improvements without 
consulting you, and when you marry, you 
must live here with your wife, and she shall 
be my sister." 

The young fellow made her no answer — 
he was so affected by this speech, and by 
her sorrowful looks, that he could find no 
words. From that time he was frequently 
at the Court, and when Rue came into pos- 
session, true to her word, she did nothing 
without consulting him. Her new responsi- 
bilities were of great benefit to her, and she 
went into the subject of improvements with 
an eagerness that surprised her family. Val 
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certainly thought her notions rather Quixotic 
occasionally, upon the subject of model cot- 
tages, and improving the condition of the 
poor, but he imposed an obligation upon 
himself, and adhered to it religiously, never 
to object by word or hint to any of her 
plans. 

Rue's pleasure now was in living for 
others. She had grown very fond of Lord 
Valentine in a sisterly and cousinly way. 
The shooting was strictly preserved for him 
and his friends — she had hunters in the 
stable, whether he liked to use them or no. 
And as it would have been a thousand pities 
for them to eat their heads off, and Rue 
would have been disappointed into the bar- 
gain, Val concluded to do so. His feelings 
towards her had undergone a thorough 
change. 

So long as he had looked upon his mar- 
riage with her as a certainty, he had set no 
value upon her, but had, as we know, 
treated her very cavalierly indeed. Now 
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everything was changed. There was no 
sparring between theai — he behaved to her 
in rauch the same tender fashion that he had 
done to Bab — ^her grief moved his compas- 
sion, and he was eager, for he had a very 
kind heart, to console her. And with the 
perversity that governs the human breast, 
now that he felt his suit was hopeless, he 
began to be violently in love with her and 
to chafe at the purely sisterly feeling which 
was evidently all she entertained for him. 
He might flirt occasionally with a pretty 
woman, but his heart was bound up in Rue, 
and he wondered angrily to himself how he 
•could have been such a fool in bygone days 
as not to value her as she deserved. 

The time that I choose to re-introduce 
my readers to the party at Valentine Court 
is the beginning of August, just three years 
after we first made their acquaintance. The 
only guest is Mrs. Orme. She and Lord 
Valentine are sitting in the embrasure of a 
window looking on the moat and garden, 
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and he is confiding his trouble to her as 
men are wont to do. It is eighteen months 
since we left her in tears after Jack's de- 
parture. If she has suffered, she has borne 
her pain with Spartan valour, and has never 
failed to present a smiling face to the world. 
She has, at least, the immense consolation 
of knowing that her unrequited love is a 
secret strictly in her own keeping. True to 
her promise, whatever the fulfilling of it 
may have cost her, and that was not a 
little, when she received Jack's letters, 
she made a point of seeing Rhona and of 
conveying to her the news they contained. 
And we may be sure that the consciousness 
that these letters were in reality penned for 
Mrs. Dorian and with a view to their being 
read by her, did not by any means add to 
their charm for Nella. The result was just 
what she had predicted to Jack. Whatever 
interest Rhona may have felt in them ; 
whatever pleasure it may have given her to 
hear of Jack ; she was careful only to show 
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before Nella so tnuch interest in them as 
politeness required. For in spite of Jack's 
ardent desire, there was not the slightest 
rapprochement between the two women 
through him, but very much the reverse. 
If I were to say that they fell into each 
other's arms and wept and gushed over their 
mutual love for Jack, and became bosom 
friends thenceforth for ever, it would no 
doubt seem highly natural and becoming to 
the male reader, if one may judge by the 
behaviour of men's heroines towards each 
other. There never was, as far as I know, 
but one man who knew women's hearts — the 
immortal Balzac ! 

I am also convinced that we are equally 
unskilful in the handling of our men charac- 
ters, and am quite prepared for the retort 
that my last remark will certainly bring 
down upon me. If I may stop for a moment 
to endeavour to analyse the reason of the 
failure of each sex to depict the other 
naturally, I should say that it is because, (in 
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writing at all events), we are apt to idealise 
each other too much ; hence a good deal 
of the high falutin' that makes men laugh at 
women's men and women at men's women. 
As T have said, then, if I had made Nella 
and Rhona fall on each other's necks with- 
out further ado after Jack's departure^ 
though men might not have stopped to call 
in question the probability of my statement, 
I venture to say that almost every member 
of my own sex would have laughed the idea 
to scorn. For, in the first place, Rhona 
involuntarily resented the fact that Jack 
should write long and frequent letters to 
Nella ; in the second, she had a sort of idea 
that Nella suspected her secret, and came 
to spy upon her heart ; and thirdly, she be- 
lieved Mrs. Orme only brought the letters 
in order to triumph over her, and to prove 
to her that she was really first in Jack's 
thoughts. Under these circumstances, we 
may imagine how coldly, and with what 
scant interest apparently, she received 
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Nella's information about Colonel Ormond, 
and how Nella, striving conscientiously to 
fulfil her promise to Jack, and hating most 
intensely the performing of it, left Mrs. 
Dorian every time with an increased feeling 
of dislike and wonder what Jack could 
possibly find charming about her. It was 
even more bitter still to Nella to write of 
Khona to Jack, and not to give utterance 
to her real feelings about her — not even to 
say, as she was sorely tempted more than 
once, " It is no use — Mrs. Dorian and I can 
never under any circumstances be friends. 
Write to her yourself, or to her husband, 
but pray release me from the odious role of 
go-between." But Nella had a kind heart, 
and when she thought of poor Jack lonely 
and exiled, she could not bring herself to 
give him pain. So she continued to make 
a martyr of herself, as it is the true voca- 
tion of her sex to do. Let us hope she 
may one day be rewarded, in this world, if 
possible, but if not, at all events in another. 
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Not to lose any more of the conversation 
between her and Lord Valentine, it is time 
we returned to the embrasure in the morn- 
ing-room. 

" Do you think my case is quite hope- 
less ?" he is saying. 

" It ought not to be," replies Nella smil- 
ing benevolently at his good-looking, eager 
face. 

" But I don't seem to make any headway 
at all. She is awfully sweet and good to 
me, but it is always in that confounded sis- 
terly sort of manner, that don't lead to 
anything. What would I give if she'd only 
tease and make fun of me as she used to I 
And to think how I fooled away my chances I 
Do you know, Mrs. Or me, I feel so miser- 
able at times that I should like to shoot 
myself!" 

** Don't do that," says Nella smiling. 

"Oh, of course, that's only a.faqon de 
parler. I don't believe any fellow ever 
shoots himself unless he goes off his head 
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first, but you know what I mean. Here 
I've got everything in the world to make 
me happy except that one thing, but that is 
quite enough to take every bit of pleasure 
out of all the rest. Oh ! you don't know 
what it is to be awfully, madly fond of some 
one who doesn't care for you in the same 
way !" 

Nella's fingers tighten upon the paj>er-i 
knife with which she has been playing. 

"No," she answers, looking across the 
yfater to the bright-coloured flower-garden. 
" It must be a very painful sensation." 

" Indeed it is," he says. •' When I wake 
in the morning now, I feel wretched before 
I know what is the matter with me, and I 
try to remember what it is, and . then the 
thought always comes, ' Rue doesn't care 
for me. She will never marry me.* Then 
I try to think whether I can't do anything 
to make her care for me, and I take great 
pains to please her, and she smiles at me 
like an angel and is awfully sweet, but. 
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somehow, it doesn't lead to anything. I 
daren't speak to her about my feelings for 
fear she should send me away for good 
and all. But, Mrs. Or me, I ask you — 
is there any sense in going on thinking 
about a fellow who has been dead for 
years ? " 

"I must say," observes Nella, "I never 
gave Rue credit for such constancy." 

" No," says the young man sighing, 
*' when one remembers what a gay, frivolous 
creature she was, it seems impossible to 
understand the change. And, poor chap ! 
though Tm awfully sorry for his dying, I 
shouldn't have thought there was anything 
in him to take such a tremendous hold upon 
a woman's fancy. Should you ?" 

" No !" answers Nella. " But it is fortun- 
ate we do not all think alike." 

** Don't you think," says Lord Valentine 
fixing his eyes very eagerly on Nella's face, 
" that you could help me? You are awful- 
ly clever and you have so much tact. Oh, 
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if you will, ril be your devoted slave all the 
rest of my life." 

"That sounds very tempting," laughs 
Nella. Then, relapsing into seriousness, " I 
don't think I need tell you, my dear boy, 
how gladly I would help you if I could, but 
it is such a very delicate matter. I have a 
theory about what might be done, but it is 
not very easy to work it." 

" Tell me — tell me !" cries the young 
fellow ardently. " Til do any mortal thing 
— no matter what." 

"Your role is the most difficult of all," 
she says. 

"The more difficult the better," cries 
Lord Valentine with enthusiasm. 

" It is to sit still and do nothing," replies 
Nella. 

The young man's face falls. 

"Keep a good heart," she continues, 
" That is the only way to fight the battles 
of life. Now listen to me. The reason, I 
think, why Rue still goes on dwelling upon 
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poor Sir Everard's memory is that she is in 
constant communication with his mother. 
Whenever she stays with Lady Deloraine, 
they are always talking about him — they 
write to each other about him and that 
keeps him fresh in her heart. But I cannot 
help thinking that if Rue were to leave off 
talking and writing about him, she would 
think less about him too. Very often with 
people when they have lost some one they 
care very much for, they are ashamed to 
think that their feelings should get blunted, 
and try to keep them alive instead of allow- 
ing Time to do his work in his own way." 

"By Jovel" remarks Lord Valentine 
thoughtfully. ''I daresay there's a good 
deal in that, Only," (falling back into his 
despondent tone), " I don't see how the 
remedy is to be applied. It's not very like- 
ly that Rue will be induced to give up see- 
ing or writing to the old lady." 

" No," replies Nella, *' but perhaps if it 
were put to Lady Deloraine, she might see 
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that it was for Rue's good not to go on 
dwelling upon a memory. I don't know her — 
I never saw her, but I have heard that she is 
thoroughly good and sensible — indeed, from 
her letters which Rue has read to me, I am 
sure she must be. Now if it were represent- 
ed to her that it really was against Rue's 
interest to go on thinking of poor Sir 
Everard, and that her life might be much 
happier and more useful if she permitted 
herself to care for some one else, I think 
she might be induced to break off her rela- 
tions with Rue for a time." 

*' But," interrupts Lord Valentine, who is 
walking up and down the room in a state of 
great excitement, *'even if Rue gave up 
thinking about hira, I don't suppose she 
would ever care for me. You know she 
never was the least bit in love with me." 

At this moment Lady Rue comes in 
smiling, 

''Val! I have been looking for you. 
The cobs are at the door. Will you come 
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with me, or am I interrupting your flirtation 
with Nella ?" 

" I have just refused him," says Mrs. Orme 
laughing. " That is why he is so agitated." 

" How hearjiless of you ! Such a nice 
good-looking young man, too," and she pats 
her cousin on the arm, " Shall I plead for 
you, Val ?" 

" Do !" he says, devouring her lovely face 
with his eyes. 

" I will when we return," she answers. 
*'Come along," and he follows her with 
alacrity. A moment after, Rue puts her 
head in at the door. 

" You are going with Mamma, Nella, are 
you not ?" 

" Yes, dear, in half an hour." 

'Tm afraid I took Val away from you 
rather abruptly. You don't mind, do you ? 
But we have to see the man about those 
cottages, and I don't want to keep him 
waiting." 

"A pleasant drive, my love. Don't 
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delay any longer !" and Rue departs. 

The handsome young couple who are 
bowling along the white roads to-day are 
very differently behaved from the pair to 
whom on a former occasion I introduced 
the reader. The lady is not perverse or 
teasing, nor is the man irritable or sulky. 

*' Why don't you smoke?" says Lady Rue 
presently. '* Haven't you got a cigar?" 

" I don't care to, thanks." 

** Nonsense, my dear. You know you 
are dying for one. Light up immediately/' 

" But the smoke will get in your eyes." 

"No, it won't. And I like it." 

" That is only because you are so sweet 
and unselfish," says the young fellow fer- 
vently. '' You always want to give up your 
comfort for other people's." 

'* Val, you are a flatterer." 

"No," he answers stoutly, "it is truth — 
gospel truth." 

" Have you a match ?" 

" I am not going to smoke. I know you 
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hate it, you always used to tell rae you 
did." 

" That was out of perversity." 

** I wish you were perverse now." 

" That is perversity on your part to wish 
it." 

'' You are too good now," he says. 
^' You know, Rue, frail mortals cannot bear 
the company of angels; it dazzles them." 

'* Don't jest, Val," says the girl with a 
touch of sadness. " When one thinks how 
miserably imperfect we are even with the 
best intentions ; it is dreadfully disheart- 
•ening." 

By which remark the reader will see 
what a very great change has come over the 
light-hearted and frivolous Rue. 

" Nonsense, my dear little cousin," retorts 
Lord Valentine, " if you were to be any more 
perfect than you are, 1 should expect to see 
you flying off to the skies one of these days. 
As it is, I am always looking out to see 
whether your wings have begun to sprout." 
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*' Val, my dear, I wish you would begin 
to look at life from a more serious aspect." 

'* My sweet little preacher, I look [at life 
from a very serious aspect indeed. If you 
think it's all skittles and beer to me, you 
labour under a very great delusion." 

*' But you don't do anything in the 
world! you ought either to be making a 
name for yourself or doing something for 
the good of your fellow-creatures. A man 
cannot expect to be happy if he thinks of 
nothing but his own pleasure." 

"I might do a good deal perhaps," re- 
turns the young man, *' if I had some one 
to help me and to stir me on." 

"That is what I have been thinking/* 
says Lady Bue. Then, turning her lovely 
eyes upon him, she says softly, '* Val, dear, 
I do so wish you would marry " 

There are few things more disagreeable 
to a man than to be urged to marry some 
one else by the only woman he cares for. 
Lord Valentine dares not say to her, " You 
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ire the only woman I love or shall ever 

''e. I will never marry any other." And 

ice he has really loved her, a diflSdence 

I^Sias sprung up in his heart. In former days 

fhen they were betrothed to each other, we 

:now that he was not for an instant em- 

■cbarrassed by the thought of owing wealth 

^ to her, but now it is different. The idea 

r that any interested motive might be im- 

I- puted to him is abhorrent to his feelings — 

^ nothing more impedes his declaration of 

. love than the thought of all the broad acres 

. which would come to him as her dowry. 

The chivalrous desire which is borne of a 

great love to make some sacrifice that shall 

prove his worth to the beloved one has for 

the first time sprung up in the young man's 

heart. He knows that if he had to choose 

between Rue dowerless and any other 

woman who held the Vdentine lands that 

were once so all-desirable in his eyes, he 

i^^Hroald not hesitate a moment to take his 

r§ly cousin to his arms. He had never 
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fretted and famed half so much when 
Valentine had been wrested from him as he 
does now at the thought that he cannot 
inspire love in the breast of the dearest and 
fairest woman in England. 

" Val, dear, I do so wish you would 
marry," says Lady Rue, but he only gnaws 
his moustache and makes no answer. " I 
should look upon your wife as my sister — I 
know I should be fond of her, and I should 
make the most benevolent old maiden aunt 
in the world." 

'* Don't you think," remarks her cousin 
presently, '* that such words coming from a 
beautiful young woman must sound rather 
absurd ?" 

" No," she answers in a low voice. ** Not 
under my peculiar circumstances." 

"Do you suppose," he says, "that you 
are the only woman who has loved and 
lost? Why do you go on encouraging a 
memory ? You have great ideas about 
duty. Don't you think it is your duty to 
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let yourself forget and to make the life of 
some man happy?" 

Lady Rue shrinks as if he had hurt her. 

'*Do not speak so, Val," she says — "no 
man will ever be more than a friend to me 
now." 

" That is nonsense," he says almost roughly, 
*' One day you will know that a memory is 
not enough to live on, and," (with agitation), 
** I hope to God you will. I would much 
rather you took a fancy to some good 
fellow than that you should go on as you 
are doing now talking and living like some 
middle-aged woman whose life is over." 

It is rather fortunate that at this moment 
they arrive at their destination, for Lady 
Rue is more put out by her cousin's words 
than she often allows herself to be. There 
is a little red spot on either cheek as she 
alights, and she will hardly touch the eager 
hand stretched out to help her. Lord 
Valentine, however, is rather gratified than 
not ; this is more like the Rue of old days. 
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Nothing would make him so happy now as 
to hear one of the old sharp, saucy speeches 
from her that used to vex him. 

Rue is perfectly sincere in believing that 
her love is buried in Sir Everard's grave — 
she has, without knowing it, made great 
efforts to keep her grief alive. She carries 
his picture next her heart, and looks at it 
many times in the day. She reads his 
letters in turn — one every night before she 
goes to bed. She talks of him to her 
mother, to Nella, to her old nurse, to one or 
two intimate friends, but never to Bab. She 
writes constantly to his mother, and her 
letters are always full of the one subject — in 
short, she keeps him ever before her mind, 
and is possessed with the idea that if she were 
once to let the thought of another man 
enter her heart, she would be committing 
an act of treachery to the dead. But for 
these observances, it is highly probable that 
Time would have done his own work ere 
this; his beneficial influence, however, is 
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counteracted in every possible way, and the 
girl sincerely believes that it would be im- 
possible for her ever to feel love again, and 
that it is highly proper, natural as well as in- 
evitable that she should spend the remainder 
of her life in contemplating the perfections 
of her dead lover, and in rigorously discharg- 
ing all her duties in this world in the hope 
of being re-united with him in the next. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VALENTINE GROWN HUMBLE. 

A FTER her talk with Lord Valentine, 
-*^ Nella determined to try whether 
•something could not be done for hina. She 
knew it was unnatural that Rue should live 
for ever upon a memory — hers was not one 
of those strong, stern characters that are 
sufficient for themselves — on the contrary, 
she was of a dependent and affectionate 
nature. Nella thought, shrewdly enough, 
that if the oil with which the fire was kept 
alive in her heart was withheld, it would 
very soon turn to a heap of smouldering 
wishes. 

Full of the idea which she had broached 
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to Val, she lost no time in communicating 
it to Lady Valentine, and they were scarcely 
seated in the barouche and bowling dowa 
the avenue when she opened fire. 

" Poor Val !" she says, " he has been 
talking to me about Rue ; he is in despair 
of ever winning hef ." 

" I wish with all my heart we could help 
him," returns Lady Valentine. 

And, indeed, it is the dearest wish of her 
heart to see her daughter and nephew 
reigning jointly at the Court. The misgiv- 
ings she had formerly entertained about the 
happiness that would attend such a marriage 
have vanished into thin air, now that Val is 
genuinely in love with his cousin and that 
Rue has lost the frivolity, the petulance, the 
provoking little ways that once caused her 
so much uneasiness. 

Nella unfolds her plan, and Lady Valen* 
tine is very much struck with it. 

" I am sure you are right," she says, " but 
how is it to be accomplished ? Rue would 
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resent any interference between her and Lady 
Deloraine, and if she thought that we had 
designs for marrying her to Val, she would 
probably defeat them by avoiding him. 
Now that she looks upon him as a brother 
and lets him be so constantly with her, I 
have hopes that, almost unconsciously, she 
may grow fond of him in a less platonic 
manner." 

''But Rue must not dream that we have 
anything to do with the matter," cries 
Nella. " The whole truth must be told to 
Lady Deloraine, and if she is a sensible 
woman, and has Rue's interest really at 
heart, she will fall in with your views, and 
I have no doubt of the result. If she were 
to write less frequently, not to ask Rue to 
stay with her for some months ; and when 
she did write, to say every time less about 
poor Sir Everard, I think that Rue, though 
she might feel hurt and grieved at first, 
would gradually begin to think less about 
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the past. Then, if we could induce her to 
go a little more into society — very gradu- 
ally, of course, at first — I have no doubt 
myself of the result. T am quite sure that, 
although she does not know it herself, she 
is far fonder of Val than when they were 

■ 

engaged to each other/' 

''If they ever do marry," says Lady 
Valentine, " I shall .be able to see that all 
the trouble we have gone through has been 
for a good purpose. They will be far 
happier than if they had married with just 
the bare toleration which was all they felt 
for each other before." 

Lady Valentine, who has a great belief in 
Nella, makes her dictate the letter to be 
sent to Lady Deloraine. And when it is 
finished, she pronounces it to be a master- 
piece of tact, and sends it off by the next 
day's post with considerable elation. 

Nella confides to Lord Valentine what 
has been done in his behalf, and in the 
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exuberance of his feelings, he throws his 
arm round her, and bestows a hearty era- 
brace upon her. 

" Thank you, my lord," says Mrs. Orme, 
half laughing, half blushing at the sudden- 
ness and vigour of his attack. '' Pray am I 
to take that all for myself, or do you only 
regard me as a vicarious object?" 

" You know I have always adored you !" 
he declares. 

" Really ! I am very proud to hear it/' 
returns Nella archly. "Well, I shall be 
thankful when the time comes to say * Bless 
you, my children !'" 

" Do you think it ever will ?" asks the 
young fellow wistfully. 

'' ' Faint heart never won fair lady.' I am 
not without hope." 

It is some days before Lady Deloraine 
sends the answer which is so impatiently 
desired by three of the inmates of the Court. 
But at last it comes, and having been read 
in conclave by Lady Valentine and Nella^ 
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is shown, at the latter's instigation, to the 
anxious lover. Thus it runs : — 

" My dear LxiDY Valentine, 

" I have taken some time to 
consider your letter. You will, I am sure, 
feel that it demanded very serious reflection 
on my part, and excuse my delay on that 
account. I cannot deny that on first read- 
ing it I felt a certain degree of pain, for 
nothing has more consoled me in my severe 
affliction at the loss of my beloved son than 
our dear Rue's faithful devotion to his 
memory. Her companionship and her let- 
ters have been my greatest consolation dur- 
ing the last two years, and it is only with a 
sharp pang that I can look forward to re- 
linquishing them. And I feel this the more 
because I know that she will suffer equally 
with myself. I shall have, too, to appear to 
her as though I were forgetful of our be- 
loved one; as though he no longer lived 
in my heart with the same vivid personality 
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— she will accuse me to herself of heartless- 
ness, of inconstancy. For all that, T can- 
not but feel that the arguments you advance 
are sound ones. 

*' Rue is young, beautiful, amiable, calcu- 
lated to make the happiness of her cousin, 
and to be the happier herself for increasing 
her domestic ties ; hers is not a nature fitted 
to stand alone. It was her father's dying 
wish that she should be united to Lord 
Valentine — he, you say, is entirely devoted 
to her, and his future will be blasted in the 
event of his not being able to win her. 
Under all these circumstances, I feel that it 
is my duty to sacrifice my own feelings. 
Therefore, I shall enter into your plans, and 
will make some excuse to put off dear Rue's 
visit, to which T had been very eagerly 
looking forward, and will endeavour as 
plausibly as possible to account for writing 
less frequently to her than I have hitherto 
done. You will, I hope, however, permit 
me to make one stipulation. If, after twelve 
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months, you should find that your plan does 
not meet with the success you hope for, and 
only gives needless pain to dear Rue and 
myself, that you will permit us to return to 
our former affectionate intercourse. 
'' Believe me, dear Lady Valentine, 
" Very truly yours, 

*' Esther Dbloraine. 

" I have re-read my letter, and it seems 
to me rather cold and stiff. Pray pardon 
this if it is so, and believe that I sympa- 
thise with your feelings, which are perfectly 
natural, and that dear Rue's welfare and 
happiness are very dear to me. If these be 
furthered by your scheme, I shall be quite 
<^ontent to sacrifice myself." 

Whilst Lady Valentine is perusing her 
letter attentively behind the urn, Barbara is 
handing about for inspection a photograph 
that she has' received in a letter by the 
morning's post. 

*' Anyone I know ?" asks Lord Valentine 
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who has just come in, glancing over Bab's 
shoulder. *' By Jove ! the face seems fami- 
liar to me, only I can't put a name to it." 

" Ah !" returns Bab half jesting, half bit- 
ter, " I don't suppose you could put a name 
to half the women whose hearts you have 
broken." 

''Did I break this young woman's heart ?"^ 
says Lord Valentine gaily. "Quite worth 
breaking, too. She's an uncommon pretty 
woman. What is her name ?" 

'* Her name is Mrs. Russell," replies Bab. 

" Russell ! Russell ! I did not know her 
by that name, I'm certain. She must have 
mended her broken heart with a husband. 
Rue, tell me, who is it ?" 

'* No, no, Rue, don't tell him I" cries her 
sister. 

Lord Valentine goes to the side- table, 
helps himself to fish, and returns to Bab's 
side, still musing. Then he endeavours to 
assist his memory by another glance at the 
picture. 
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*' Tve got it 1" he sa3^s suddenly in a 
triumphant tone. He has just remembered 
sitting in the window opposite to a little 
dark-eyed girl : a string of beads breaking, 
picking up a locket with his own miniature, 
and the scene in the hall about the letter. 
'* I've got it !" he cries. " It's little Pauline ! 
And so she has a husband ! Vm awfully 
glad. I hope he's a good fellow. Russell ! 
— where does he hail from, and what is he 
like ?" 

*' He is very good-looking," returns Bab. 
^* Indeed, his picture is extremely like you, 
but Pauline says he is handsomer." 

'* He must indeed be lovely," laughs 
Lord Valentine. " And is he endowed with 
the needful ?" 

" He will be. It is quite a romantic 
story." 

"Tell me. I'm very romantic myself." 

"Well, you know, or you don't know, 
that Pauline was adopted, or something of 
the sort, by a rich old gentleman, a Mr. 
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Russell. It was through his sister, Mrs. 
Chetwynd, that Pauline came to stay with 
us — a sort of mutual benefit arrangement, 
you know. I don't think it was much bene- 
fit to her, because, owing to you, she was 
very unhappy all the time she was here." 

Bab is very fond of girding at her cousin 
now. She is dreadfully jealous since he has 
fallen in love with Rue, and cannot refrain 
from making bitter little speeches to him. 
He does not, however, resent them. 

"Was she," he answers lightly. ''I 
ought to be highly flattered at having been 
able to produce an impression upon such a 
charming young lady." (With another look at 
the photograph.) '' But she is amazingly 
improved since then. Happiness, I am told, 
is a great improver. Sometimes," he adds, 
looking up at Rue and thinking that her 
increased loveliness is certainly not owing 
to that cause. 

She meets his glance, understands it and 
turns away with a little sigh. 
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'* Well, Bab, go on with the romance." 

" Mr. Russell had an only brother," pro- 
ceeds Lady Barbara, " but when they were 
young, they quarrelled about a lady and 
would never meet afterwards." 

*'The brother I suppose was the fortun* 
ate rival." 

''No, he wasn't. She married a third 
man." 

"Well, did they not become reconciled 
that they might combine in abusing her ?" 

"No, but that is a long story and has 
nothing to do with us. About a year ago 
the brother died, and Mr. Russell was filled 
with remorse at not having made it up with 
him. So he sent for the son, who proved 
to be a most charming young man, and the 
old gentleman's heart was won over at once. 
He fell in love with Pauline. Pauline re- 
ciprocated. Mr. Russell was delighted, and 
they were married two months ago. They 
are to have all the old gentleman possesses 
when he dies, and are to live with him in 
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the meantime, with a holiday every now 
and then. After Christmas they are coming 
to stay with us, so you will have an oppor- 
tunity of renewing your acquaintance with 
her. I daresay," adds Bab with sarcasm, 
" that now she has a husband, it may amuse 
you to make love to her." 

*'Bab," remonstrates Rue, "you are 
really very unkind to poor Val." 

" Oh !" returns Bab with a little sneer, 
** since you have taken to make such a fuss 
with him, I am obliged to do the other thing. 
He wants some wholesome bitter lest he 
should have a surfeit of sweet." 

"Bab!" says the young man laughing. 
*' You are a little vixen, and if you don't 
treat me better, I shan't love you." 

" You won't if I do," she says, turning to 
leave the room with tears in her eyes. 

He jumps up and opens the door for 
her, giving her a little caress as she passes 
him. But she shakes off his hand petu- 
lantly. 
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" What would you like to do this morn- 
ing ?" he asks of Rue. 

" I am going to see some old women," she 
answers smiling. " I don't suppose you will 
€are to come with me." 

"Yes, I shall," he answers. ^'I will 
walk up and down outside the cottages, and 
smoke." 

" And this afternoon you might ride over 
and see the Lennoxes. I am going to drive 
Nella. Violet will be delighted to see 
you.'' 

" I don't want to see Violet," he answers 
rather sulkily. 

" Is that the pretty girl who was here the 
day before yesterday?" asks Mrs. Orme. 

"Yes — she only came out this season. 
She was immensely admired. I rather want 
to make up a match between her and Val," 
adds Rue cruelly. 

" Pray don't put yourself to that trouble 
upon my account," says Lord Valentine with 
some stiffness. " Miss Violet Lennox is not 
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at all to my taste. I don't care for dark 
women." 

" Oh, Val ! have you forgotten how much 
you used to admire Lady Chaloner." 

This is the nearest approach to teasing 
her cousin that Rue has made for manv 

90 

a long day, and her mother and Nella ex- 
change a quiet smile and hail it as a good 
omen. 

Lord Valentine is not quite so pleased. 

" Are the follies of one's youth never to 
be forgotten?" he asks with smothered 
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irritation. 

" Yes, yes, my dear," answers Lady Rue 
soothingly. " 1 did not mean to tease you. 
I am sure it would be very unnatural for 
any man not to admire such a pretty woman 
as Lady Chaloner." 

'' I don't admire her at all now," retorts 
the young man. " She is getting decidedly 
passee and is sillier and more flighty than 



ever." 



" What a dreadful thing it must be," in- 
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terposes Nella, *• for a woman who has no- 
thing but her beauty, to grow old." 

'* Yes," answers Lady Valentine. " They 
are indeed to be pitied. Age is the Nemesis 
that pursues and punishes them for all the 
follies of their youth." 

" I do not think Lady Chaloner's Nemesis 
has arrived yet," says Rue. " I thought her 
lovelier than ever the last time I saw her." 

" Thanks to a little artificial help," inter- 
rupts Lord Valentine. 

'' Oh, Val ! I don't believe it." 

" But I know it. Catch a woman in a 
side-light and she is betrayed at once." 

*' You know too much, sir," says his 

cousin rising. " Now then, if it really won't 

bore you too dreadfully to go with me to 

the village, I will get my hat and we will 

start in a quarter of an hour. Are you 

sure," (with pretty insistence), "that you 

won't be bored?" 

" Quite sure," he says, trying to restrain 

the fiery eloquence of his eyes. For alas I 
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he dares not make love to his beautiful 
cousin now. When he might have done — - 
when indeed it was his duty to do so, he had 
no inclination. Such is life ! 

During the next few months, Fortune, 
with rare consideration, favoured the con- 
spirators. 

Lady Deloraine, after the death of her 
eldest-born, had still two children left to 
her, both sons — Sir Lyston, who succeeded 
his brother, and a younger boy at Eton. 
Only a fortnight after Lady Deloraine had 
written her answer to Lady Valentine, and 
whilst she was still very much exercised in 
her mind about it, Sir Lyston joyfully 
announced to her that he had proposed to 
and been accepted by the most charming 
creature in the world, and that she must 
straightway be invited to Deloraine and 
treated with all the honour and distinction 
that befitted her position as the betrothed 
of its lord. And Sir Lyston further took 
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upon himself to remind his mother that, 
although he had, in deference to her feel- 
ings, permitted Deloraine to be turned into 
a house of mourning for all this time, there 
was a limit to everything, and the limit of 
decent grief was now past. Furthermore, 
that she had duties to the living as well as 
the dead, and that of the two, the former 
were the more imperative. 

Lady Deloraine could not but admit the 
justice of her son's arguments, which were 
respectfully but firmly advanced, and began 
forthwith to make preparations for poor 
Rue's successor. Here was at once an ex- 
cellent reason for putting off the girl's 
promised visit; it would be impossible to 
think of inviting her to Deloraine to play a 
secondary part, and that too when every- 
thing would serve to remind her painfully of 
the days when she was so heartily and joy- 
fully welcomed as the future lady of 
Deloraine. 

When Rue heard the news, though she 
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fought very hard to conquer her feelings, 
it was a severe blow to her. She was 
deeply attached to Deloraine — more so 
than to her own place. On her visits there, 
she had been received with such affectionate 
respect and deference as might have befitted 
the widow of a dead lord who had never 
been replaced. But now everything would 
give way before this stranger, and she her- 
self would have no place in Deloraine. 

After a few days, she conquered her feel- 
ings sufficiently to write a very kind and 
pretty letter to Sir Lyston, and when the 
wedding-day drew near she sent a magnifi- 
cent diamond locket to the bride-elect. 
Lady Deloraine was so much occupied with 
entertaining her guests, and with making 
preparations for her own departure to the 
Dower House, that she really had no time 
to write to Rue ; and besides that, she felt it 
embarrassing in the midst of all the festivi- 
ties that attended the approach of one son's 
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marriage to write about the son whom she 
had lost. 

Rue felt bitterly that she was forgotten, 
and though, at first, she tried very hard to 
stimulate her feelings of regret for Sir 
Everard by thinking more than ever about 
him ; after a little while, for lack of nourish- 
ment, they began to die a natural death, 
and her little ladyship came to entertain 
doubts whether a memory was sufiicient for 
a beautiful young women of twenty-one to 
live upon and to bear about with her, through 
the burden and heat of the allotted three- 
score years and ten. She, however, wrote to 
Lady Deloraine, entreating her as soon as 
the wedding was over to come and stay at 
the Court, but Fate also arranged this little 
matter in her own way. Harold, the 
youngest son, just after his brother's mar- 
riage, got congestion of the lungs and lay 
for some time at the point of death. It 
was decided by the physician that it would 
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be impossible for him to winter in England^ 
and so, at the end of October, his mother 
started to travel with him by easy stages to 
Mentone. 

Kue felt very forlorn indeed — everything 
seemed to be taken away from her. She was 
going to be a desolate old maid, left alone 
with her mother at the Court. Even Bab 
had a lover. 

Four months previously the old vicar had 
died and been succeeded by the Reverend 
Lawrence Smiles. He was very High 
Church — he almost coquetted with the 
Scarlet Lady — he would have liked to 
make a flower-garden of his altar, and to 
have incited his pretty parishioners to auricu- 
lar confession. He had beautiful blue 
eyes and a lovely auburn beard — in the 
pulpit, when he raised his eyes heavenwards, 
he looked like St. John. His voice was 
very soft and so delightfully modulated that 
his hearers, (of the fair sex at all events), 
did not pause to consider the doctrine he 
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expounded nor his ability in expounding it, 
so delightfully did the melting strains fall 
upon their ears. The ladies at the Court 
were much pleased with him — listened wil- 
lingly to his exalted views, and were pre- 
pared to assist him in carrying them out 
gradually, so as not to frighten and revolt 
the rustic mind. 

Lord Valentine brutally remarked that 
the fellow's airs and graces made him sick : 
always spoke of him as the Reverend Jimmy 
Jessamy, and even hinted that the toe of 
his own boot well applied would be of in- 
calculable moral benefit to the new Vicar, 
whereupon Bab, with flashing eyes, told him 
that he was only jealous because the other 
man was much handsomer and cleverer 
than himself. And, for once in his life, 
Lord Valentine's ire was sufficiently moved 
to retort very sharply upon his cousin. 

The Reverend Lawrence, although of 
such a heavenly mind, had a remarkably 
keen eye to the main chance. He was 

VOL. m. % 
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shrewd enough, with all his self-conceit, to 
know that Lady Rue was not for him, and 
did not waste his time in trying for the im- 
possible. But poor, plain, delicate Lady 
Barbara, unlikely as she was to be sought 
after by men in her own sphere, would be 
a very great catch for the Reverend Law- 
rence Smiles, whose face was literally his 
fortune. Lady Barbara Smiles — there was 
much harmony in the sound, and she had 
forty thousand pounds to her fortune. The 
Reverend Lawrence, who had a great taste 
for pretty women, repeated constantly to 
himself that beauty was but skin-deep, but 
was none the less convinced that, shallow 
though it might be, it was very delightful 
to the eye. But having marked out a goal 
for himself, he proceeded straight towards 
it looking neither to the right nor the left. 
From the first, he sought out Lady Bab as if 
by natural inclination, and assumed a devo- 
tion of manner towards her that filled her 
poor little heart with joy and delight. For 
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it is not because a person has a plain face 
and a sickly body that his heart has a less 
keen desire for love, but on the contrary, 
his craving is often the greater. 

It was so astonishing and delightful to 
poor little Bab to be apparently preferred 
before her lovely sister that her gratitude 
and devotion to the Vicar knew no bounds. 
When his beautiful blue eyes looked tender- 
ly into hers, she beheld Paradise in them. 
For he was not a slave to his feelings nor 

« 

destitute of self-control like Lord Valentine 
and the young worldlings of his set, who 
could not be bored to pretend what they 
did not feel. Lady Valentine and Rue 
highly approved of the Reverend Lawrence 
as a suitor. Poor little Bab ! why should 
she not marry and be happy like anyone 
else ! Such an excellent, high-principled 
man would be the very husband for her, 
and with his talents and their interest, he 
might be a bishop some day. 
The Reverend Lawrence, seeing fortune 
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within his grasp, did not snatch at it, but 
waited to let it flow calmly upon him. He 
rather wanted to see if Lord Valentine's 
passion for his cousin would come to any- 
thing. When a great stroke of luck befalls 
some men, they are apt to think that there 
might be a still greater one in store for 
them did they but bide their time. 

The Vicar has not yet spoken, but he has 
looked unutterable things — he has looked 
away Bab's heart and consoled her for her 
hopeless love of Lord Valentine. She can 
look calmly on now at his passion for Rue 
and not be stung and wounded by the 
knowledge of it as she was at first. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

"VTELLA had given a great deal of ex- 

•^^ cellent advice to Lord Valentine. 
Amongst other things she had urged him 
strongly to leave the Court for a couple of 
months, or so — to go visiting in Scotland, 
and elsewhere, until it was time to shoot the 
Valentine coverts, which was generally done 
towards the middle of November. She 
hinted that if he could, without doing vio- 
lence to his feelings, get up a mild flirtation 
with a pretty girl, not a married woman, 
and the report were to come to Rue's ears, 
it might be of incalculable benefit to him. 
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'* It's no use," said the young man desper- 
ately. " I can't make love to women now. 
My heart isn't in it, and I alwaj^s feel as if I 
want to run away in the middle." 

"It is wonderful how people change, "^ 
remarked Nella slily. 

" It's a fact, all the same," returned Lord 
Valentine. " Formerly it was never the 
slightest effort to spoon a pretty woman, but 
now I declare — I don't know how it is, but 
I can't. It don't amuse me. I haven't the 
heart. Rue's face always seems to come 
between, and make the other woman look 
coarse, or ugly, or bold." 

" How perverse you men are !" said Nella 
with a tinge of bitterness. " You never 
value a thing or a woman unless you cannot 
have it or her." 

She is looking at him, and thinking of 
Jack. 

" It does seem like it, doesn't it ?" said 
the young fellow half sorrowful half per- 
plexed, as if this were a stubborn fact, for 
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which, however, there was no accounting* 
" Perhaps," remarked Nella, " if you were 

to marry Rue, you would get tired of her, 

and run after some one else." 

*'No — I swear!" cried Lord Valentine 

with the emphasis habitual to lovers. 

Some two months later, he and Nella 
happened to be staying in the same country 
house in Northshire. The party was rather 
a fast one, and its chief ornament was a Miss 
Penelope Trafford, always known as Pen or 
Penny. I am not going to shock the reader 
at the very end of my story, having, I trust, 
hitherto escaped doing so, by recording the 
sayings and doings of this young lady. She 
was very good-looking, and had an exquisite 
figure, but she was so outrageouslj^' fast that 
she caused even young men to hold their 
breath occasionally. She rode like an 
Amazon, shot, skated, danced, smoked, was 
as good, or bad, as a slang dictionary, and 
said whatever came into her head, particu-i 
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larly if it was something likely to shock the 
hearer. Men considered her capital fun — 
women were always wondering what she 
would do next, but as she was very pretty, 
well-born, and an heiress, she was asked out 
a good deal. It was asserted that there was 
no real harm in her, but that she was more 
like a rollicking boy, fresh from Eton, or an 
irrepressible Ensign, than a girl. 

Whether Lord Valentine was doing vio- 
lence to his feelings, I am unable to state, 
but certain it is that he frequented the so- 
ciety of Miss Pen very much, and there was 
no doubt that the young lady, who, as a 
rule, treated her admirers in a most cavalier 
manner, was pleased by liis attentions. 
Nella wrote off at once to Lady Valentine. 
She described the sayings and doings of 
Miss Trafford, and took care to mention 
that the girl was evidently setting her cap 
at Lord Valentine. She judiciously forbore 
to compromise her favourite by making any 
statement as to whether he reciprocated or 
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no. And on a little separate slip of paper, 
this artful lady wrote — 

" I think it would do no harm to show 
my letter to Rue. Tear this up." 

Lady Valentine, who had great confidence 
in Nella, having made mincemeat of the 
accompanying slip, handed the epistle across 
the breakfast-table to her daughter. Watch- 
ing her furtively from behind the urn, she 
was gratified to see a slight wave of colour 
cross Rue's fair face, and to note a little in- 
voluntary tightening of her lips. 

Now it happened that this very morning 
Lady Rue had received a letter from her 
cousin in which the following passage oc- 
curred — 

" I do so wish you would change your 
mind about turning out of Valentine for the 
shooting week. A man's party is awfully 
stupid, and I know the fellows I have asked 
will vote it a fearful bore having no women 
to talk to of an evening. Won't vou all 
stop ? Do ! and get one or two more 
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pretty women to help you entertain them." 
Swiftly Lady Rue puts two and two to- 
gether. Thej^ are quite a misfit, but she 
does not know it. She feels sure, regarded 
by the light which Nella's letter throws 
upon the subject, that he is in love with 
Miss Pen, and wants to have her asked to 
Valentine. She rather suspects that he has 
got Nella to give the hint. Mrs. Trafford 
and Lady Valentine are old friends, though 
none of the ladies at the Court have seen 
Miss Pen since she was a school-girl as wild 
and shv as a March hare. 

Rue does not at once open the subject to 
her mother — she is conscious of a slight, 
nay, more than a slight feeling of bitterness 
— everyone is forgetting her — she is quite 
left out in the cold, and welcome, for aught 
anyone cares, to play out the role she had 
laid down for herself. Lady Deloraine, the 
one faithful friend on whom she counted, 
has forsaken her — now Val, who had been 
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such a comfort and companion to her, is 
going to marry, and will be nothing more 
to her. For when she had talked of making 
a sister of his wife and having the pair 
always to live at Valentine, she had never 
contemplated his marrying a fast, loud wo- 
man who would scandalise everyone about 
the place and turn the Court into a bear- 
garden. However, Miss Trafford was an 
heiress, and had a place of her own, so that 
Valentine would not see much of this happy 
couple. She was very sorry for his own 
sake that Val should have chosen such a 
girl, but — oh, men were too odious, and 
ready to be caught by anything that pleased 
their eye or diverted them for the moment \ 

When she has gathered sufficient calmness 
to begin the subject, she says to her mother, 

" 1 have had a letter from Val. He is 
very anxious that we should stay for the 
shooting and ask some other ladies. Don't 
you think we might as well, Mamma?" 
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Lady Valentine, quite unsuspicious of what 
is to follow, gives a ready and pleased 
assent. 

" Val does not mention Miss Trafford/' 
proceeds Rue quietly, " but from what 
Nella says, I have no doubt he would like 
her asked. Will you write to Mrs. Trafford, 
or shall I ?'' 

Lady Valentine feels more discomfited 
than she would care to own — for the first 
time, she allows herself to doubt Nella's 
discretion. 

*' My dear child," she says after a mo- 
ment, " from what Nella says about Pen, I 
don't think we should care to have her here 
very much. I wonder what her mother 
can be thinking of! Poor Marian ! she was 
alwaj^s deplorably weak." 

*' We cannot dictate to Val whom he shall 
<3hoose," replies Rue. " And as we have 
always been urging him to marry, I do not 
think we ought to throw cold water upon 
his choice." 
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" You say we, my dear," returns her 
mother mildly, " but I am sure I have never 
urged Val to marry, nor do I think it desir- 
able that he should just at present. And I 
do not know what ground you have for 
supposing that he wants to marry Pen. Of 
course, I have not seen his letter, but there 
is certainly nothing in Nella's to warrant 
such a supposition." 

Lady Rue hands over her cousin's letter. 

" But he does not even mention her," 
says Lady Valentine looking up when she 
has finished it. 

" No," answers Rue. " But I have no- 
doubt he got Nella to write about her as a 
hint." 

'' But why should he not write out 
straightforwardly to you ?" asks Lady 
Valentine. 

" Oh," returns Rue blushing, and dread- 
fully annoyed with herself for doing so, " I 
suppose, although he has not said it in so 
many words, that for the last year he has- 
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been wanting nie to believe that he was 
fond of me, and that he is rather ashamed 
now of being so fickle." 

" I believe he was and is devoted to you," 
says Lady Valentine impulsively, '* Oh, my 
dear child, why do you insist on driving him 
away from you ?" 

*' He is not very hard to drive," returns 
Rue with a shade of bitterness. *' However," 
(rising), ''do not let us talk about that. As 
you know, mother dear, I never mean to 
marry. You will write to Mrs. Trafford, 
won t you, and I will send a few lines to 
Val." 

Great is Lord Valentine's joy when he 
reads the opening lines of his cousin's letter, 
and greater still his dismaj' as he concludes it. 

" Dearest Val, 

" As you wish it, we will most 
certainly remain here and help you to en- 
tertain the shooting-party. I had a long 
talk with Hawes yesterday, and he expects 
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you will have capital sport. He'd rather 
not have more than five guns, he says, un- 
less you particularly wish it, and he says 
you ought to manage a thousand head on 
your big day. 

" Mamma is writing by this post to Mrs. 
Trafford, asking her and her daughter for 
the week, but, of course, we shall be glad, 
for your sake, if they will prolong their 
stay as much as thej^ like. You will let me 
know as soon as I may congratulate you, 
will you not? I have always been most 
anxious for you to marry, and hope that the 
wife of your choice may make you happy." 

Lord Valentine is in a furious rage as he 
throws down the letter. 

"Who the 's doing is this?" he says 

to himself marching up and down the room 
like a caged bear. '' Surely not Nella's — 
surely not Nella's !" 

As he passes behind her chair at break- 
fast, he whispers, 
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" I must see you after breakfast." 

''Very well," she answers hurriedly — 
" you will find me in the little blue room.'* 

The little blue room is a spot sacred to 
lovers, and is never occupied early in the 
morning, except on a wet day. 

Truth to tell, Nella is a little uncertain 
about the success of her manoeuvre. She 
has had a long letter from Lady Valentine. 
Still she thinks she detects jealousj'' from 
Rue's so suddenly proceeding to action. 

" What on earth is the meaning of this V* 
exclaims Lord Valentine rushing into the 
place of rendezvous, and thrusting Rue's 
letter into Nella's hand. *' Oh, Mrs. Orme, 
surely you haven't turned traitor !" 

Nella casts her eye hurriedly over the 
note, and then pauses a moment to collect 
her thoughts. 

" Not traitor, at all events, my dear boy^ 
you may be quite sure," she answers. 

" For Heaven's sake, tell me what you 
did say. The idea of Pen Trafford going to 
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Valentine drives nie wild. Why, I wouldn't 
have Rue associate with her for an hour^ 
and as to my marrying her " 

*' Don't be too hard on her, poor girl !" 
interposes Nella. "She has been badlj' 
brought up, but I don't think there's really 
any harm in her." 

*' Harm !" cries the young man. ** I 
don't know what harm consists in now-a- 
days. At/ all events she is a vulgar hoyden, 
and I should be frantic at the thought of 
having her in the same house with Rue. I 
shall write and say that if the Traffords 
are asked, they may have the shooting- 
party without me." 

'^ It is too late to do that now because 
they are asked. Let us wait and find out 
whether they intend to accept." 

'* Rue seems in a violent hurry to marry 
me oiF," utters Lord Valentine in an injured 
tone. '* I suppose she thinks anyone is 
good enough for me as long as she isn't 
bored with me." 

VOL. in. T 
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"Now I, on the contrary, augur well 
from this proceeding of hers," remarks Mrs. 
Orme. 

** How r 

" I think she feels a little mortified at the 
idea of your liking anyone else, and is so 
dreadfully afraid of betraying herself that 
«he is playing a part."* 

But Lord Valentine refuses to be comfort- 
ed. It is only when, just before post-time, 
Nella is able to give him the pleasing intelli- 
gence that Mrs. TraiFord has declined the 
invitation to Valentine that he recovers his 
spirits and dashes off the following note — 

" My dear Kue, 

" I am awfully glad you are all 
going to stay for the week and if possible 
more thankful still that Mrs. TrafiFord and 
her daughter will not be of the party. 
Please don*t ask anyone again on my ac- 
count — I should have thought you might 
know there is only one person I want to 
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make me happy." (This he feels is a bold 
stroke, but extreme haste gives him courage 
to dash it off.) "As for Pen Trafford, if 
you ever do see her, which I hope you 
won't, I don't think you will be in such a 
hurrj'^ to have her for a cousin-in-law. 

** Your affectionate 

" Valentine." 

To Miss Pen's disgust, Lord Valentine, to 
whom she has taken a considerable fancy, 
ceases to pay her attention and indeed 
avoids her rather ostentatiously. There had 
been a battle royal between the girl and 
her mother about the invitation to Valentine, 
Pen being most anxious to accept it. Mrs. 
Trafford, however, had other views for her 
daughter and, wonderful to relate, for once 
persisted in refusing to throw over the 
friends to whom they were engaged for that 
particular week. 

When Rue received her cousin's letter, 

t2 
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there is no doubt that she experienced a 
pleasurable emotion. But from some un- 
known cause that induces the most charm- 
ing women to be cruel to the men who love 
them, her little ladyship was bent on 
punishing the unfortunate young man for 
having been suspected of liking Miss Pen. 
When the shooting week arrived, she took 
the greatest precautions never to be alone 
with him for a single moment, and nearly 
drove the young fellow frantic by her cruel- 
ty. Worse still, though I will not go so 
far as to say that she flirted, she did not dis- 
courage the assiduous attentions of one of 
his friends who was very far gone about 
her. In consequence of his mental anguish. 
Lord Valentine did not shoot in his usual 
form, and this added increased poignancy to 
the bitterness of his feelings. Lady Valen- 
tine tried to console him, but he refused to 
be comforted — she did not dare say any- 
thing to Rue on the subject. 

This week drew the girl out of her seclu- 
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sion, and did her an immense deal of good. 
She began to be more like herself again — to 
take an interest in mundane things, and to 
talk about dress, which was an excellent 
symptom. She made up her mind to have 
a cheery party for the new year, with all 
manner of gay doings. She would give a 
ball for the servants, and she would have 
tableaux vivants and a dance for her friends. 
The Lennoxes were very clever in the 
theatrical line, and Pauline was coming, and 
would be invaluable in assisting her with 
ideas. 

Lady Rue had, besides, a fixed determina- 
tion, which she took care not to confide to 
her cousin — that was, if possible, to have 
Miss Pen of the party. Why she was so 
anxious about this, I am positively unable to 
state. She somehow managed to prevail 
upon Mrs. TrafFord to bring her daughter 
for five days, the only ones they had dis- 
engaged. So she said. 

Rue laid an injunction of secrecy upon 
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everyone, so that the poor young man little 
knew what was in store for him, and looked 
forward to the festivities with the greatest 
pleasure. He had seen nothing of his ladye- 
love since the shooting week, as she had 
perversely taken herself away from the 
Court nearly all December, and though she 
spent a fortnight in London, did not inform 
him of it until after she had left. He was 
not even allowed to spend Christmas Day 
with them ; Rue declaring that families were 
best apart at this season, as they only got 
quarrelsome from being compelled to live 
on indigestible food. My lady was certainly- 
getting back something of her former ca- 
priciousness, and her cousin, who had pro- 
fessed to long for its return, was not so 
gratified at the fulfilment of his wish as 
might have been expected. Then, of course, 
he did not bargain for being made the butt 
of her whims. 

When he was permitted to come to Valea* 
tine, Mr. and Mrs. Russell had arrived,. 
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Pauline was no longer the shy, dreamy girl 
we remember, but a very bright, elegant, 
lively young lady, with an adoring husband^ 
who so far, at all events, seemed to think 
her perfection. Mr. Russell bore a certain 
resemblance to Lord Valentine, but which 
of the two was the better-looking seemed 
open to question, for the ladies of the party 
were by no means unanimous on the sub- 
ject. 

Everyone was so busy with the prepara- 
tions for the comino; festivities that Lord 
Valentine could never get a word with Rue, 
and began to vote them a bore. He was to 
take part in the tableaux, and was easily in- 
duced to consent, believing that Rue was to 
form the other half of the picture. Little 
did he suspect the treachery she was medi- 
tating. 

New Year's eve arrived. Coming in at 
five o'clock from a long drive, after shoot- 
ing with a neighbour. Lord Valentine's 
breath was fairly taken away by finding 
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Miss Pen, in a wonderful travelling suit, 
holding forth with noisy garrulity over after- 
noon tea. He was in the roora before he 
made the discovery, and could not run out 
again, as he would fain have done, but had 
to come forward to greet this, (in his eyes), 
most unwelcome guest. With all the art- 
lessness of his sex, he permitted his counten- 
ance to show that his feelings were not those 
of unmixed satisfaction. 

"Well! you don't look particularly pleased 
to see us !'' observed Miss Pen, who was al- 
most as artless as himself. 

Lord Valentine muttered something about 
being delighted, but, from his tone, dis- 
gusted might have seemed a more suitable 
expression. 

If, however, he was wanting in cordial- 
ity. Lady Rue made ample amends for it 
by her kindness to Pen and her evident 
anxiety that she should be amused and 
pleased. If she was shocked at any of 
the young lady's sayings and doings, she 
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did not betray it, but, on the contrary^ 
seemed to find her society extremely coii- 
genial. 

To do Pen justice, she did not by any 
means show herself at her worst at the 
Court. She was shrewd enough, and could 
not help owning to herself that Rue's gra- 
cious, well-bred ways must be very much 
more attractive to men — men of the riojht 
sort, than her own loud, slangy ones. If 
Rue had looked shocked or supercilious, or 
attempted to show any superiority over her, 
she would probably have eclipsed herself in 
fastness and recklessness ; but as Rue did 
exactly the opposite, it had the excellent 
effect of toning down Miss Pen who, even 
then, occasionally astonished the rest of the 
company, and made Lady Valentine very 
sincerely pity her old friend Mrs. Trafford. 

Pen was perplexed. Why had Lady Rue 
been so anxious to get her here ? She had 
come prepared to conquer Lord Valentine, 
whom she liked better than anv man she had 
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ever met, but she very soon saw, with secret 
mortification, that it would be a sheer waste 
of time. Did Rue want to triumph over 
her ? There was not the least appearance 
of any such intention on her part — she 
scarcely noticed her cousin and never spoke 
to him unless obliged, and then only in a 
little matter of fact, sisterly way. Pen came 
to the conclusion that Rue was bored by 
his passion and wanted to shake him off. 
She arranged that Lord Valentine should 
sit next to Pen, should ride with Pen, 
should do everything with Pen, but the 
latter, when she found he seemed to look 
upon her as an infliction, treated him with 
supreme disdain and began to flirt violently 
with one of his friends. 

The servants' ball went off with great 
eclat, Lady Rue opening it with the butler 
and Lord Valentine leading out the house- 
keeper. Pen danced with a very smart 
young groom, and was so pleased with her 
partner that she insisted on staying after the 
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other ladies had left, to dance a second time 
with him. 

Next morning at breakfast, Rue informed 
her guests that they would have to rehearse 
very assiduously that morning as she wished 
to ensure a great success for the next 
evening. 

" I feel quite relieved that I have nothing 
to do," she added smiling, and carefully 
abstaining from looking at her cousin. 

" What do you mean ?" he asked rather 
sharply. *' Are we not to have the Sleeping 
Beauty ?" 

'' Oh, yes," she answered gaily ; " but, as 
you know, I was only taking the part until 
Miss Trafford came, in order that you might 
get perfect by practice." 

Lord Valentine looked intently at his 
plate ; he was choking with rage, but com- 
mon decency forbade him to betray his 
disgust in the presence of Pen and her 
mother. He waylaid Rue in the hall after 
breakfast. 
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" Why do you treat me like this ?" he 
cried with smothered passion. *' What object 
-can you have in trying to make rae 
wretched !" 

" My dear Val, what can you mean ?" she 
replied looking up at him with profound 
astonishment in her ingenuous blue eyes. 
** Why I arranged everything on purpose to 
please you." 

'' You did not !" (emphatically). '' You 
know I loathe the verj^ sight of that girl. 
I won't act at all in the tableau, if I am not 
to act with you." 

'* You are very ungrateful, and I don't 
like you at all." 

With these severe words. Rue turned her 
back upon him. 

" Is life worth living ?" This important 
question Lord Valentine put to himself as 
he stood chafing in the hall with the frou^ 
frou of his lovely cousin's robe still audible 
in the gallery overhead. If not, what was 
the best way of putting an end to it ? At 
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this moment, up came Miss Pen and con- 
fronted him with flashing eyes. 

" I am so sorry you are put out because 
you have to play with me in the tableau in- 
stead of with your cousin." 

" I don't know what you mean," retorted 
Lord Valentine sulkily. 

'* Oh, yes, you do, but I can assure you I 
don't in the least want to act with you. I 
am not going to give up the part, because I 
have got my dress, and it fits me like a 
glove, but you might let Captain Vereker 
take yours. He would make a much hand- 
somer prince than you, and I would far 
rather be awakened by him." 

" I shall be only too delighted to make 
way for him," returned the young man in 
his haughtiest tone. 

" I will go and tell him — he is dying to- 
play it." 

*' A thousand thanks for relieving me of 
my embarrassment,*' said Lord Valentine. 

" Good-bye. Shall I tell you something ?"" 
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"As you please." 

'*You are utterly wasting your time on 
your cousin. She does not care two straws 
for you." 

It is only the lower orders w^ho knock 
their women down. And yet women in the 
upper classes are quite as aggravating. 

Lord Valentine rushes off to the stables 
in a fury. He hardly knows whether his 
wrath is more excited by Pen or Rue. 

Captain Vereker is delighted to take the 
roU of the Prince who wakes the sleeping 
beaut3^ Pen has the loveliest figure imagin- 
able, and Elise has done full justice to it in 
the white satin gown which she has confec- 
tioned expressly for this tableau. But Rue 
is extremely displeased with her cousin for 
having defeated her pet project. She will 
scarcely look at him. Poor fellow ! he has 
never felt so miserable in his life. 

The Vicar dines nightly at the Court — he 
has not yet declared himself So long as 
Rue is free, he feels it impossible to bind 
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himself to her sister. Lad}^ Barbara is very 
exacting — he knows full well that his path 
will not be all roses when she becomes 
Lady Barbara Smiles. But what is the use 
of his preaching Sunday after Sunday that 
life in this world is only a state of proba- 
tion, and tliat perfect bliss is not to be 
looked for here, if he has not yet taken his 
lesson to heart ? He has a very worldly 
mind, has the Reverend Lawrence — he has 
an enormous bump of self-conceit — he hates 
to play a fifth-rate part. Fain would he 
dance and flirt with the fair — he would have 
liked nothing more than to take a part in 
the tableaux if he could have represented 
St. Michael or the Archangel Gabriel, or 
something suitable to his profession. That 
ribald young lord had suggested that they 
should have Daniel in the lion's den for his 
especial benefit, but when he furtively 
examined the print which Lord Valentine 
had proposed their copying, he found that 
Daniel's wardrobe had been omitted, or that 
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the lions had eaten it. When he had men- 
tioned to Lady Bab that he would be only 
too happy to make himself useful if they 
wanted him, she had replied at once that 
they had plenty of men, and that it would 
be quite beneath his dignity to figure in 
anything of the sort. Lady Bab' was be- 
coming religious to asceticism, and it struck 
the Vicar that he would have rather a hard 
time of it by-and-by if he could not naitigate 
her enthusiasm a little. 

Lady Rue had issued a royal edict that 
every man who possessed uniform of what- 
soever kind, or a pink coat, or anything in 
the nature of a fancy dress, should apparel 
himself in it, and so implicitly was she 
obeyed that there was not a single black 
coat in the room on the night of her party 
except the Vicar's. 

Lord Valentine looked handsome and 
distinguished in his Yeomanry dress, but 
his heart was heavy within him — his cousin 
had refused to smile upon him, or to prom- 
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ise him a dance. She did not know 
whether she was going to dance, she said. 
But secretly in her heart she had made up 
her mind that she would. She had come 
to the conclusion that a memory was not 
enough to live on — that it was absurd to 
think of shutting herself up all the rest of 
her life to mourn and be miserable, and 
that it was time she came out into the world 
again, and allowed herself to be happy. 
Poor, dear, darling Everard would have 
wished her to do it, she knew. 

The entertainment went off perfectly. 
First came the tableaux^ about which every- 
one was enthusiastic. The Sleeping Beauty 
created quite a furore ; and certainly Miss 
Pen, with her exquisite figure brought into 
high relief, and her magnificent hair un- 
bound, was a sight worth looking at, and 
Captain Vereker made a remarkably hand- 
some Prince, and appeared to enjoy his 
position extremely. 

" And to think you might have been in 
VOL. m. u 
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his place !" whispered Rue maliciously in 
her cousin's ear as the curtain drew up. 

" Thank Heaven I am not 1" he answered 
with a devoutness far beyond what the 
occasion seemed to require. 

After the tableaux came a bright one-act 
piece, in which Pauline, Violet Lennox, and 
two clever amateur actors performed. This, 
too, went off famously. By half-past ten 
the dancing had begun. All the rooms on 
the ground-floor were thrown open and 
decorated with exquisite taste — ^the arrange- 
ments were perfect, so everyone said. 

Lord Valentine went about trying to 
smile and do his duty as host, but his heart 
was full of rage and misery. Rue was 
dancing — had actually waltzed twice with 
one man. The poor young fellow was 
standing, lost in misery, leaning against a 
door. He had seen nothing and no one 
for the last five minutes ; he was thinking 
that he would go off to China, Japan, the 
South Sea Islands, or somewhere. A little 
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hand was laid upon his arm, and the sweet- 
est voice in the world said, 

" Val, will you dance with me ?" 

The revulsion of feeling was almost too 
much. He trembled in every limb ; as he 
put his arm round her, his heart beat so 
loud, she could hear it. 

"Are you giddy?" she asked half mali-' 
eiously. " Perhaps you had better not 
dance." 

But in a moment they were floating away 
down the room — both were perfect dancers. 

Now or never. When this sublime waltz 
was over, he would take his cousin away 
out of the crowd, and would know his fate 
once for all. 

But no sooner had they stopped, than she 
ran away to an old gentleman in a gorgeous 
uniform, and told him he was to take her 
in to supper. And never once during the 
rest of the evening was Lord Valentine able 
to speak a private word into that provok- 
ingly deaf little ear. 

u2 
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It was the most charming dance that had 
ever been given in the county. Such was 
the universal verdict. Rue thought it 
would have gone off better if dear, clever, 
charming Xella had been there, but she was 
up in Yorkshire attending the sick-bed of 
her father-in-law. 

The next day passed. Still Lord Valen- 
tine could not get speech of his cousin. He 
might as well have been in Eamschatka or 
the backwoods of America. However, the 
Traffords were to leave to-morrow, then per- 
haps he would have a chance. And so he did. 

Coming in from shooting, he found Rue 
standing alone in the great hall reading a 
letter by the light of the logs that blazed in 
the chimney. She had just come in too, 
and wore her dark velvet and fur walking 
dress. At the sight of her, Lord Valentine*s 
heart leaped into his throat. 

'* Have the Traffords ^one ?" he asks. 

" Yes," she answers, not even looking up 
from her letter. 
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"Thank God!" The utterance is so 
sincere and heartfelt that it is quite free 
from profanity. 

'' Really, Val," says Lady Rue, pocketing 
her letter and looking calmly up at him, 
" the ingratitude of men is so odious that it is 
enough to make one register a vow never 
to do anything for one again." 

'' What have you done for me," he cries 
hotly, " except tease and torment and make 
my life a burden to me !" 

" What have I done ? I have endured 
the society of Miss Pen Trajfford for the 
space of five days in order to make you 
happy." 

" Did I ask you to endure her society ? 
did I want her here?"(vehemently). 

" I heard that you admired her very much, 
and, (men's tastes are peculiar), I thought it 
would be right to show attention to anyone 
who was likely to become Lady Valentine." 

*' Oh !" says the young man trying to con- 
trol himself, '^ and do you think that Miss 
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Trafford is the sort of person I should be 
likely to choose for a wife ?" 

** It is impossible for me to say," returns 
Lady Rue imperturbably, 

" I suppose you think anyone good enough 
for me/' 

"If you are so cross I shall not talk to 
you," says Rue turning away, and indeed, the 
gaze that he has fixed upon her is somewhat 
of an embarrassing nature. 

" No," he says, and he takes both her 
hands with a tender violence that makes her 
feel struggling would be both useless and un- 
dignified. " I have done with child's play. 
Rue. I love you with all my soul. I care 
for nothing else in this world. Valentine is 
no longer any more to me than any other 
place except because it holds you. If I 
cannot have you, I will not live in it 
another day — nor another hour. Speak 
the word now — I swear to accept it as final, 
and then either I go, or/' his voice sinking 
to intense tenderness, " I stay." 
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A little smile hovers on Rue's lips ; this is 
just what she has intended. But still she 
dallies with her happiness. 

'' Will you take me without a heart ?" she 
asks. 

" No/' he answers firmly, eyeing her keen- 
ly with his handsome eyes. *'I will not. 
I will take you with your heart, and you 
shall love me with the whole of it, I 
swear." 

Women like bold eyes and words. The 
smile on Eue's lips deepens. Then, with a 
sudden exclamation as if he had just made a 
discovery, Lord Valentine snatches his lovely 
cousin to his heart and covers her with 
kisses. 

When, two months later, Lord Valentine 
and Lady Ruth Ormond are married by a 
Bishop, assisted by the Vicar, now the 
affianced husband of Ladv Barbara, the 
wedding causes the most sincere and uni- 
versal delight. There is no doubt that if 
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the events I have narrated had not happen- 
ed to cause a separation between the pair 
once so indiflferent, Lord Valentine would 
not have been the triumphantly proud and 
happy bridegroom that he appeared on his 
marriage day as he led his lovely wife down 
the flower-strewn path to the carriage. 

*' De deux amants il y a toujours un qui 
baise et un qui tend la joue," says the old 
French proverb. But if Lord Valentine is 
the one who kisses, it is certain that Lady 
Valentine holds her cheek to him in the 
most obliging manner. Perhaps it is early 
days to make a prediction yet, but I feel 
quite sure that they will be " happy ever 
after." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



EVERYONE IS HAPPY. 



r have come to my last chapter — I am go- 
-*- ing to bid farewell to my heroine. 
There is to be no denouement. Her husband 
does not get killed out hunting or other- 
wise in order to allow Jack to come home 
and marry her. It is considered the proper 
thing, I know, to wind up a novel with a 
tragedy or a comedy, but in real life we go 
on living our life after the great event of it 
has happened. Some of us never have any 
great event at all to chronicle. 

For the last year and a half, Colonel and 
Mrs. Dorian have been living in the country. 
George has sold out of the Guards and finds 
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plenty of occupation in hunting, shooting, 
doing a little farming, and interesting him- 
self generally in his belongings. The life 
suits Rhona too — she has a model dairy and 
a poultry-yard — she rides and drives — she 
is devoted to animals, and has plenty of 
pets. Her tender heart, which has still al- 
ways sympathy to give away, finds happiness 
in doing good and in relieving the wants of 
the poor in her neighbourhood. No doubt 
country life is a healthy one, morally as 
well as physically, and, when it is allowed 
to do so, brings rich and poor together and 
gives each a kinder feeling towards the 
other. Rhona is living in her native county, 
where she is a great favourite — she has as 
much society as she cares for, and is the life 
and soul of her own little coterie. It is an 
immense happiness to her to be within half a 
dozen miles of Rosalind Granville, whom in 
many ways she takes for a model. 

She lives on excellent terms with her 
husband. After loving and hating him by 
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turns she has at last arrived at a happy 
medium of feeling. It is no longer in his 
power to cause her passionate pain or 
passionate joy. She bears no shadow 
of resentment against him in her heart — 
she likes him well enough to take pleas- 
ure in his society. If he were in trouble 
she would give him her sympathy — if he 
were ill, she would nurse him tenderly, 
but he is no longer the lord of her heart 
whose caprices can make her alternate joy 
and woe. If he is late home from hunting, 
she does not stand at the window watching, 
in an agony of fear, for his safety — if he 
goes away to London, no jealous doubts tor- 
ment her about other women whom he may 
chance to meet. If he devotes himself for 
an evening to a pretty woman, her heart is 
no longer tortured — she is not even vexed : 
if, (which rarely happens now), some sneer 
at marriage comes to his lips /she makes no 
retort. She never breaks into tears, nor 
anger nor reproaches: her tears are kept 
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for those occasions when he is far away 
from her, and he will find no traces of thera 
upon her fair face when he returns. 

Colonel Dorian thinks his wife vastly 
improved, and congratulates himself im- 
mensely upon the change in her. One 
evening when they are sitting tSte^a-tete 
after dinner, and he has asked her to pass 
some dish to him, she rises and brings it 
round herself He lays a detaining hand 
upon her arm — his heart is warmed by an 
excellent dinner, and by the good wine he 
is drinking — he feels affectionately towards 
her and draws her kindly on his knee. 

"What has come to you, Rhona?" he 
says — " how improved you are — you are 
not like the same woman that you used to 
be, your temper is so amiable, you never 
sulk or cry now ; you are quite a little angel. 
There is no doubt." (reflectively), "that 
matrimony is a great trial at first — indeed, 
at one time I thought it altogether hateful, 
but now I am not at all sure that it is not 
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the best state for a man ; now that you are 
so good and so altered." 

Rhona smiles a wintry little smile, but 
husbands are not prone to analyse the 
smiles or frowns of their wives. If she 
smiles, it is from pleasure — if she frowns, it 
is from anger — they seek no further. Rhona, 
with her eyes fixed on the red and yellow 
flames that dance in the wide chimney, i& 
struck by the grim irony of the thing as 
she hears him unwittingly congratulating 
himself upon the death of her love. Ah f 
why waste one's heart's best gifts upon a 
man when he rejects the fruit and is pleased 
with the husks. Why pour out love upon 
him when he finds indifference more satisfy- 
ing? If the mockery of cold lips, cold 
smiles, cold caresses contents him — why, 
then it is well, for every woman can give 
these without pain if without pleasure. He 
does not realise that an intense love must 
answer as an instrument to the notes^ 
touched by the master-hand, or if he does^ 
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he cares not for such a love — it is too trou- 
blesome, too exacting — it is not worth the 
having. Is it only savages who barter their 
treasure for coloured glass, and are satisfied 
with the exchange ? 

Colonel Dorian is affectionately disposed 
to-night. He draws his wife's face towards 
him and kisses her ; she accepts his caress — 
she even gives him a cool little kiss in 
return. After a minute or two, she rises 
gently from his knee and resumes her place 
opposite to him. 

He is quite satisfied. He is in a good 
humour — he has been pleased to smile upon 
and to kiss her. And she has smiled and 
kissed in return. What more need a man 
look for ? 

Rhona has ceased to be exacting. After 
her own experience of the fickleness and 
instability to which the heart is subject, she 
forbears to judge others or to expect their 
affections to run like machinery in the 
groove which has been made for them. 
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And she is never, never hard upon one of 
her own sex. She trembles still when she 
looks back upon her own time of trial and 
remembers how, but for Jack's steadfast hon- 
our and devoted self-sacrifice, her life might 
not be the untarnished one it seems to the 
world to-day. She might have been true to 
herself — she cannot tell. But now she can 
think of him as a dear and trusted friend — 
if he came into the room this moment, she 
could put her hand in his and look frankly 
into his honest eyes, feeling no shame for the 
past, no fear for the future. She has a sheet- 
anchor in her child — it seems impossible to 
her that a woman who has that should ever 
go astray. Her heart is bound up in this 
boy, on whom she lavishes all the love of 
her affectionate nature, secure in the know- 
ledge that a loving mother need fear no 
rival in her child's heart, so long, at all 
events, as his youth lasts, and he has need of 
her. Her brain is always busy with the 
boy's future — she longs to make him a good 
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and worthy man ; her ardent desire is gently 
and tenderly to eradicate from his nature 
the selfishness that is inherent in his sex — 
that odious vice which Englishwomen seem 
rather to foster and encourage in their boys 
than to check, and which is sure afterwards 
to fall as a heavy punishment upon them- 
selves and upon others. 

The boy, by Colonel Dorian s express de- 
sire, has been christened John Ormond, and 
Jack appointed god-father. When Colonel 
Orraond was informed of the honour that 
had been thrust upon him, he wrote cordi- 
ally expressing the pleasure he felt at being 
remembered, and sent by the same post 
such liberal instructions to Nella regarding 
the offering to be presented to little Jack, 
that she was fairly embarrassed how to carry 
them out. 

This is a portion of Jack's letter to his 
friend : — 

''I can't tell you, my dear old Gustav, 
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how pleased I am, being all these thousands 
of miles away, to feel that I still live in the 
hearts of my friends. I am amused at your 
saying that you will wait for my consent to 
make me god-father, as if you were not 
quite sure of that beforehand. Please give 
my warmest congratulations to Mrs. Dorian 
— tell her I hope that my young namesake 
will inherit all the virtues, graces, and beauty 
of both parents, and so make me additionally 
proud of my name. If she should ever have 
time and inclination to write, I shall be 
immensely interested to hear all about him, 
the cutting of his first tooth — his infantine 
disorders, (which I trust may be few and 
far between), and anything else she may 
think fit to confide to me about him. I 
feel my new responsibilities tremendously. 

" I sent off a box last week containing a 
few offerings for you and Mrs. Dorian. 
Some skins and swords, and a box of curious 
fishing-tackle for you, and a shawl, a box of 
silk, and some silver and ivory carvings for 
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your wife. Do write to me as often as 3^011 
can spare time. You can't imagine what a 
boon it is to get letters when one is so far 
away from everybody, Nella is awfully 
good and kind — she never forgets me, but 
keeps me posted up in all the latest news. 
I think she is almost the best woman in the 
world. I am delighted to hear that Val 
and Kue have settled it at last — it does 
seem as if it had all happened for the best, 
the engagement being broken off, for, from 
being the most indifferent lover, Master Val 
is now red-hot, and wrote me as long a yarn 
about Rue's perfections as if she were a com- 
plete stranger to me. I was delighted to- 
read it, however, and only hope it may last. 
I think there is a good chance of it, as the 
lad has sown a pretty good crop of wild 
oats — an indispensable preliminary, I am 
told, to making a good husband. I shall 
sink into the old bachelor uncle, I suppose. 
Good heavens ! now I think of it, I may be 
a ^r6'a^uncle by this time next year. And 
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I haven't got a grey hair yet. I must 
cultivate some, that T may look the part. I 
hope to get back to dear old England by 
June, and after that I don't think any 
human power will get me away from it 
again. Good-bye, my dear old Gustav. 

" Ever yours, 

" J. V, Ormond. 

" Don't forget to tell me about my god- 
son when you write." 

From this letter, the reader may con- 
jecture that Jack has lived down his passion 
and his unhappiness. He can look back 
without remorse or regret, and can thank 
God, as every honest man in his position 
does, that the woman he loved is in no wise 
the worse for him. And. in the integrity of 
his heart, he can be glad that she is happy, 
even though he has no part in her happi- 
ness. 

Rhona is happy. If the kind reader 
who has followed her fortunes thus far 
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takes a friendly interest in my heroine, I 
hope he will be pleased to think that he 
leaves her calmly contented and happy. 
Some of us fight our battles early — some 
late — and if those who go through their 
warfare at the outset of life suffer more 
keenly because their vitality is greater, they 
have a fuller enjoyment of the pleasures of 
peace afterwards. Rhona recognises the 
fact that for a nature like hers, strong 
emotions are not to be desired. Extremes 
of happiness are sure to be followed by ex- 
tremes of pain — a great love will infallibly 
cause more suffering than joy. To live for 
others is a more sincere and lasting happi* 
ness than to be occupied with oneself, — the 
pleasure of her life now is to think that 
others are the better for her. She is bless* 
ed by the poor to whose barren hearths she 
brings many a ray of comfort ; she studies to 
make her husband's home pleasant to him 
and succeeds perfectly. 
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He is fond of her, proud of her, he 
believes in her and he trusts her. 

Rosalind Granville is sitting over the fire 
one March afternoon. The door opens and 
her husband comes in. She jumps up to 
receive him and he kisses her, as his wont is 
when he has not seen her for some half a 
dozen hours. 

" Well, little woman, and what have you 
been doing with yourself all day ?" 

" Rhona and the baby came over to lunch. 
He is growing such a fine little fellow and 
the very image of her." 

" And how is she ?" 

" I never saw her looking better or 
happier. Do you know, Charlie, that at 
last 1 am quite satisfied about her." 

"That's all right. Then you no longer 
regret your match-making ?" 

"No. I believe that she and Colonel 
Dorian suit each other perfectly now. 
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Certainly at one time, I was very unhappy 
about her." 

" Didn't I always tell you, Rosy, that if 
they only lived in the country they would 
be as happy as turtle-doves ? London was 
the cause of all their misfortunes." 

" My dear Charlie, haven't you ridden that 
hobby quite to death yet ?" asks his wife 
laughing. 

" No, and never shall. Pray have not 
my predictions come literally true ?" 

'* I do not think," says Rosalind playing 
with the button of his coat, " that it is all 
the country that has brought about this 
change. If Rhona herself had not altered, 
she would be quite as capable of being 
unhappy here as she was in town." 

" I don't see any difference in her," asserts 
Captain Granville. 

'* Men are not very observant as a rule/' 
remarks his wife slily. '^NoT (reflect- 
ively), "something — I have never been able 
quite to make out what, but something 
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happened to change her. I think it was 
when he was away all those months. Do 
you remember how unhappy she was, how 
bitter, how unlike herself?'' 

" Well, it's all right now," says CharHe. 
"As for old Gustav, he's devoted to her. 
And for the matter of that, so is she to him, 
I believe." 

" Ah !" says Rosalind, " she does not love 
him as I do you. But you have never 
made me feel unhappy, or bitter, or neglect- 
ed. Oh, my darling!'* (flinging her arms 
round his neck and putting her lips to his), 
" what happiness can there be in the world 
like that of a husband and wife who love 
each other with all their hearts — who can 
love without fear, or shame, or remorse ! " 

Charlie, holding his wife's fair face be- 
tween his two hands, returns her kiss with 
interest. 

And since my story finishes with a kiss, 
although, nay I should say much more be^ 
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cause it is exchanged by a married. couple of 
several years' standing, I hope that public, 
critics, and publishers, all, will consider that 
it has a satisfactory and happy ending. 



THE END. 
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Btudent, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
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graceful epilogue to the story of an interesting Ufa" — Atfunaeum. 
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"A very interesting Yolnme.''— Times. 
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"This book is bright, pleasant reading."— ^rtfisA Qiuu-terly Eeview. 
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THE SEA OF MOUNTAINS : An Account of 

LOBD DUFFEBIN'S TOUB THROUGH BbTTISH COLUMBIA IN 1876. By 

MoLYNEUX St. John. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Portrait of Lord 
Dufferin. 21s. 

"Mr. St John has given us in these pages a record of all that was seen and done 
in a very successful visit His book is instructive, and it should be interesting to 
Tthe general reader," — Times. 

" Mr. St John is a shrewd and lively writer. The reader ,will find ample variety 
in his book, which is well worth perusal"- Pa2{ Mall Oazette. 

" These volumes are amusing, interesting, and even valuable. They give us a 

very clear idea of the great quarrel between British Columbia and the Dominion 

•of Canada; and they contain a full report of Lord Dufferin's great speech at 

Victoria. Then there are some graphic sketches of social life and scenery, and 

-some entertaining storiea'.-— /SfjTectotor. 

A MAN OF OTHER DAYS : Recollections of the 

Mabquis de BEAUBEaABD. Edited, from the French, by Ghablottb 
M. Yongb, Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 
" The *man of former times * whose biography is now introduced to our notice, 
will be remembered by all who have read the correspondence of Count Joseph de 
Maistre. A Savoyard by birth, M Costa de Beauregard lived long enough to see 
the last years of the Monarchy, the Bevolution, and the early promise of General 
Bonaparte. The opening chapters of the work introduce us to Paris society at the 
■time when it was perhaps the most brilliant; and it is amusing to accompany our 
hero to Mma Gtooffrin*s salon, where Marmontel, Bochef oucauld, Greuze, Diderot, 
Cochin, and many others, discourse literature, art, and philosophy. Sent off to 
Paris for the purpose of finishing his education by mixing with all the choice 
spirits of the day, young Costa writes home brilliant descriptions of the sights he 
has seen and the company to which he has been introduced. The variety of scenes 
described in these pleasant memoirs, the historical personages crowded on the 
•canvas, and the account of the noble struggle of Savoy against the French Bepub- 
lie, give to the whole work a dramatic interest which derives additional dutrm 
from the character of the Marquis himself— a character in which high principle, 
genuine wit, and patriotism are happily blended together."-— tSoturttoy Review, 



MESSRS. HURST AND BLAC: 

NEW WORKS— Coniznuerf. 



VOLS. I. & n. OF HEK MAJESTY'S 

By W. HBPWOKTH DIXON. DEDICATED B 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. SixtA Editiim. 
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VOLS. in. & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED I 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Oomplating the 
Edition. Demy 8to. 30s. 
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KECOLLECTIONS of COLONEL DE 

VILLE. Edited from the Fronct by CHiBlOn 

Aatlior of the " Heir of KedelyffB," &e. 2 yola. cro 

" Tbis TBry Interesting mamolr hringa ob wilhin Iba prBaenco 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WOUKS—Cmtimied. 



CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Sboond Sbbies. 2yoliiiuesdemy8yo. 308. 

Among other persons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dokes of Wellington and Bean- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockbnm; Sirs Walter Scott, Gt. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
EUey, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith ; Count D'Orsay ; Dr. Dodd ; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jerdan, James, Horace, and 
Albert SmiUi, Beazley, Tattersall, Hndson, Ude, Gtoorge Colman, The Kembles» 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Eean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalan!, Grassini, Bachel, &c 

" This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
and he writes easily and pleasantly." — Poll Matt Gazette. 

'*One of the best books of the season. Pleaaant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page." — Court Journal. 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known," &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

" Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish cars, the con- 
tinentaJ diligences, with anecdotes of His Qrace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading."— Pa22 MaU Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS diaries and correspondence. By His Wipk. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Gzemy, 
Spontini, Bossini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopui, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Ealk- 
brenner, Kiesewetter, C. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, DonzelU, Cinti- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Bochsa, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Baton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrOder-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl,Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Yelluti, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ^ Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
Btein, Dr. von Blilow, Litolff, &c., whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of onr native artists. Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, &c. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bnnsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Hehie, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, &c. In* 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— ^t^^wum. 
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MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 
NEW WORKS— Continued. 



WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to Thb QuKBir. 
Fourth EdUtion. 1 voL small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"TheM lettera, the work of a pore and devoat spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly saperior to the average of what is called reU^iona 
literatara."— -ilCtouBMm. 

**The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Jnlinfl 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice, l^ey are instinct with the devoat sabmisaiveneea 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circm- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot faO 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the weU-known initials, *£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of thelifa'*— BriM* 
Qfumierlif Review. 

" This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to Thb Qdeeit, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

** These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit" — OfvpMe. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. F. 

Abnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

*^ This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artiatic."— /o^ BulL 

LIFE OF THE RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL, ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spbngeb Wal- 
POLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. SOs. 



'*Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his Industry in compiling 
important biography from autiientic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary addresa The biography will take 
rank in onr literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completenesa" — Morning PoeL 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

GuTHiUB. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With niustrations. 21s. 

** Written witii hitelligence and ablUty."-.PaZ; Mall Gatette. 

** A pleasantly written book. Mra Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and proflt" — Standard. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dau-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 15s. 

** Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably.'*— PaZ2 Mall Oazette. 
*' A bright and lively account of interesting travel We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings.*' — Olobe. 

MY LIFE, FROM 1815 to 1849. By Charles Loptus, 

formerly of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards. 
Author of " My Youth by Sea and Land." 2 vols, crown 8vo. 2l8. 

** A thoroughly interesting and readable book, which we heartily reconmiend 
one of the most characteristic autobiographies we ever read."— .StaiMfardL 
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MESSRS. HUEST AND BLACKETT'S 
PUBLICATIONS— Cbnftnw^c?. 



THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. 0. MOENB, R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 16s. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the desoriptions of the sceneixand objects of 

interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. 1^. 

Moens gives very valoable information to his yachting readen.'''— Sporting Oazette. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. C. 

Jbaffbesgn. 2 vols. 8yo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one onght to be 
without it. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— ifomtfifir Post, 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of ** Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes." Second Edition, 1 voL 8vo. 158. 

RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. lis, 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 iflustratioiiB. 16s. 

" The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies."— iKAenamm. 

NOTES OE TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By 0. J. Andebsson, Author of " Lake Ngami," &c. Edited by 
L. Llotd, Author of "Field Sports of the North.'* 1 volume 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 158. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. TowNSHBaro, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8 70, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mrs. Habvet, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition, 158. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON lU. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any wa 
bave yet met with.*'— Ztattfy Naa. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Ladt Clementina Davibs. 2nd Edition, 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most Interesting matter."— Po<<. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbed Montoombrt. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 toL 7s. 6d. bound. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



EHONA. By Mrs. Pobeesteb, Author of " Viva," 

" Mignon," &c. 3 toIs. 

ALL, OR NOTHING. By Mrs. Oashel Hoet, 

Author of " Griffith's Double," &e. 3 vols. 

COWARD CONSCIENCE. By F. W. Robinson, 

Author of " Grandmother's Money," &c. 3 vols, (/n ApriL) 

ORANGE LILY. By the Author of " Queenie," &c. 

2 vols. (/« ApriL) 

QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macdoneix, Author 

of " For the King's Dues," &c. 3 vols. 

**ThlB is a novel far superior to any that has for some time appeared. The plot 
is extremely interesting, the characters are life-like portraits, the language ia pore 
and vigorous, and the descriptions, both of scenery and manners, are faultless. 
The delicacy, power, and truth which pervades every page, the high spirit in which 
it is written, and the deep insight of human nature, cannot fail to render * Quaker 
Cousins * one of the most popular standard books of the day." — Court Journal. 

*^A well written novel It is a delightful specimen of all that is genial, nobler 
and commendable."— i/eMenyer. 

A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser. 

Author of "A Thing of Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 

"A powerful and interesting novel, well written, and with an absorbingly excit- 
ing and admirably worked out plot. It will surely be a popular success." — PosL 

'"A Fatal Passion * is the most interesting and exciting work of fiction that has 
appeared for many a long day. The characters are thoroughly original and cleverly 
delineated." — Court Journal. 

"An exceedingly clever and original novel"— J/exjen^er. 

THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. By M. C. 

Steblino, Author of "A True Man," &c. 3 vols. 

"A readable story." — Athenceum. 

" This work will add another wreath to the literary crown of the gifted author. 
The characters are skilfully drawn, and die interest never for a moment flags."-— 
Court Journal. 

"A charming novel To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the book 
will be absorbing." — Scotsman. 

"An uncommonly pleasant and vividly told tale of Highland life. The characters, 
high or low, from laird to village gossip, have about them an air of reality not often 
met with in modem novela" — Dundee Advertiser. 

KELVERDALE. By the Earl op Desart. 3 vols. 

" Lord Desart's book is agreeable and amusing. It is a spirited novel, pleasantly 
written, and full of clever pictures of the society of to-day, evidently sketched from 
life." — Morning Post. 

"Lord Desart lays bare the impostures of the various classes of society with un- 
sparing directness and with a good deal of humour." — Athenanim. 

LOVE LOYAL. By Mary C. Rowsell. 3 vols. 

"A pleasant story." — Athenaeum, 

**This tale is romantic and interesting." — Standard. 

" This novel deserves popularity. It is often thrillingly interesting. The plot ia 
singularly dramatia The characters are portrayed with considerable skill and 
power."— i/(>m«n^ Post. 
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PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 

" St. Olave'8," &c. 3 vols. 

"A wonderfully pleasant story. There are some very good sketches of character 
in the hook, traced with the author's usual quiet humour."— /o^ BtUl. 

"" The reader cannot fail to have a kindly feeling towards the author of ' St^ 
Olave's,* for her writing shows refinement, and, if it is not impertinent to say so, a 
very estimable character. Nobody could be the worse for reading * The Last of 
Her Line,' and every reader will derive a certain amount of pleasure from it*'— 
Athenantm. 

** Those who can appreciate playful wit and kindly humour, who can be touched 
by true pathos, those to whom a clever and a pretty story is an intellectual treat, 
will find it as impossible as we have done to lay down this novel until they have 
finished iV^Standard. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George Mac 

Donald, LL.D., Author of " David Elginbrod," " Robert Falconer," 
" Alec Forbes," &c. 3 vols. 
*'A powerful story, It is impossible to do justice to its lofty purpose and its rare 
merits in the limits of a review. "-VoAn Bull. 

*' We recommend ' Paul Faber ' warmly as a book of a very high order by a man 
of true genixiBJ"— Spectator. 

"A capital and most striking story. It bears, like all the anthor writes, the stamp 
of genius." — Contemporary RexiUw. 

THE PKIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. OuPHAifT, 

Author of " Chronicles of Carlingford," &c. 3 vols. 
" Mrs. Oliphant's last novel has merits which will recommend it to the general 
public, and it should be hailed with something like entilusiasm by all who happen 
to have, like Sir Ludovic Leslie, ' a warm heart for Fife.* A prettier Scotch story 
it would be hard to find, and the refinement of its humour and picturesqueness of 
.its descriptive netting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character 
without individuality from one end of the book to the other."— ^^Aenamm. 

MICHELLE AND LITTLE JACK. By Frances 

Martin, Author of " The Life of Angelique Amauld." 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

"These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius is apparent in every 
page." — Examiner. 

" Far above the average of novels in literary merit, greatly above in moral tone 
and purpose, and equal in interest to any novel of the season, is the volume which 
contains the tales of Michelle and Little Jack." — John Bull. 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emily Spender, Author 

of " Restored," " Son and Heir," &c. 3 vols. - 
"A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book. It is a genuine story of human 
concerns and interests such as are met with in the world of every-day experiencOr 
rather than in the world of fancy or of fiction." — Atifienseum. 

HATHEKCOUET EEOTOKY. By Mrs. Moles- 

WOBTH, Author of "The Cuckoo Clock," &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
" We have read * Hathercourt Bectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone of 
the book is healthy tl\roughout"— /Saturday Jievieu. 

A BROKEN FAITH. By IzA Duffus-Hardy, 

Author of " Only a Love^Story," " Glencaim," &c. 3 vols. 
"An exceedingly interesting story, of considerable power. Miss Hardy is to be 
congratulated on having added to her reputation by this fascinating and clever 
novel" — Morning Post. 

A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of 

" From Birth to Bridal," &c. 3 vols. 
''A genuine story, of well sustained interest" — Spectator. 
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Published anmialh, in One Vol, royal Svo, with the Arms beautijklfy 
engraoed^ nandaomebf bounds with gilt edges, price Sis. 6<L 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

COEEECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE FOBTY-EIQHTH EDITIOH FOB 1 879 IS HOW BEADY. 

LoDox'g Pkkragi AMD Babonxtaos is acknowledged to be the most 

complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
[>li8hed and authentic authority on til questions respecting the family 
listories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
)Yer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Har 
Biajesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
3ver all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, corroctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OP THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

Blstorical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 
English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Oreat Britahi and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among Women. 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

Peers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of Kn gland, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian ud 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, haying 
married Commoners, are styled Honour* 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the hoaband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honoarable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



" This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrapolous 
accuracy Is a distinguishing feature of this book." — Tima. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, It Is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the subject." — Spectator. 

**A work of great valua It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— i»o#t. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
authority on the subject"— vSfaiMlardL 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OP 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BY SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POTNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, Iwnnd, and illnstrated, price 6st 

1. SAM SLICK'S NATTJEE AND HUMAN NATUBE. 

*'The first Toltixne of Messrs. Hnrst and Blaokett's Standard Library of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very sucoessfid nodertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witl^ and humorous' 

Eroductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain. 
1 its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Pott. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEUAN. 

*' This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pasB^ 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many householda"—- i?:ramtfier. 

3. THE OBESOENT AND THE CBOSS. 

BY EUOT WARBURTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its nbefnl and interesting, 
information, tiiis work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witlv 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting oharma ia 
its reverent and serious spirit" — Quarterly Renew. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

•( * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best Imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
whi(^ are as individual as they are elegaaf—Athenmim, 

5. A WOMAN'S THOTJOHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HAUPAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a- 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing sa"— i?xamiN«r. 

6. ADAM OBAEME. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

*' A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pio>^ 
tnres of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth whtoh can hardly be Burpa8sed."-Po«f^ 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND HODESN 

INSTANCES. 

" The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scotfs or Bulwer's Novela 
Its remaruble originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue th»- 
subject of universu admiration."— i/eMen0«r. 

8. OABDINAL WISEMAN'S BEGOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUB FOFES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman- 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so mudi geniality, that. 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility repreaented in Papal domination."— ilMciuBtmi. 

9. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Idf e for a Life * the author is fortunate in a good subject^ and has produced i^ 
work of strong effect"— iKAoMwrn. 
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10. THE OLD COUET STJBUBB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

** A delightful book, tluit will be welcome to ftU readers, and moet welcame to thoM 
irho have a love for the beet Unde of reading."— JExamtner. 

11. HASOABET AKB HEB KODESHAIOS. 

** We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read fhls work for 
hemselves. They will find it well worth their whilei There are a froduiesB and ori- 
(inali^ about it quite charming."— ^^MeM«•Hn. 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICE. 

** The pablications indnded in this Library have all been of good quality ; many ^ve 
nfongoation while they entertain, and of that class the book before na ia a spe^men. 
rhe manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is prodnced, deserves 
tspecial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
n each v<^ume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
K)oks in handsome uniform.'*— J^xamtner. 

13. BASIES. By ELIOT WABBUSTGIT. 

**This last prodoetion of the author of * The Crescmit and the Cross * has the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— tiVofte 

14. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
**It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book.** — StantkmxL 

15. THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** The * Laird of Nbrlaw * fully instiJns the author's high reputation.*' — Sunday Tmui, 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

"Jlrs. Gretton's book is interesting, and fall of opportune instruction.**— 2¥met. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New * displays all those superior merite whidi have made * John Halifax 
)ne of the most popular works of the day."— PcwC 

18. FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Pott 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HTJNDBED FIBES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

"If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John lT«.iif ^y • lu^d 
The Caxtona' ''^Standard, 

20. THE BOMANGE OF THE FOBTJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
*^ A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm."— iUtMtrarfed Ntmt, 

21. ADELE. By JULIA EAVANAOH. 

** * Adele * is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a oharming story 
Full of delicate character-painting."— iiMensmm. 

22. STUDIES FBOM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life ' are remarkable for grapliic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author."— <8a<tinfoy.Amtfto. 

23. GBANDMOTHEB'S MONEY. 

** We commend * Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good novel The 
iharaoters are true to human natore, and the story is interesting."— ilM«ruBtim. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOGTOE& 

BY J. 0. JEAFPRESON. 
>* A delightful ho6k.'''—Athenasum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the sfcndy 
«8 well as the cLrawing^room table and the circulating library/*— i^oneet 

25. NO GHUEGH. 

^^We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hodk."-~AthenteunL 

26. mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it is instmo- 
tiva'*— ^MeiMnim. '* A charming tale charmingly tol±"—SUmdarcL 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MBS. NOETON. 

^ * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel**— 21(mc«. 
*' A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— ^oramMer. 

28. LES mSEEABLES^ By VIGTOE HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
"The merits of ^Les Mlserables* do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo hais stamped upon, 
every page the hall-mark of genius."— Quarterly Review. 

29. BAEBAEA'S HISTOEY. By AMELIA B. EDWAEDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as ' Barbara's 
History.* It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
ftnd charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like.'* — Time$. 

30. LIFE OF THE EEV. EDWABD lEVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"A good book on a most interesting theme.*' — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller ofin- 
Btmction, interest, and consolation.**— tSfatttrday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

"This charming novel Is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, aa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. * — Athenoeum, 

32. SAU SLICE'S AMEBIGAN HITMOUS. 

**Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a priz&**— /*o«<L 

33. GHEISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'Christian'a 
Mistake* a novel without a fault*'— TVmef: 

34. ALEC FOEBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last**—- ^Mcnomm. . 

35. AGNES. By MES. OLIPHANT. 

" • Agnes* Is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— ^ttaiaum, 
** A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers.'*— Pott. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of 'John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life.**— i?aramtner. 
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37. HEW AHEBICA. By HEPWOSTH DIXON. 

** A very interoBting book. Mr. Dixon has written thonc^tfolly and weH" — limei. 
**We reoommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to rensd Mr. 
Dixon'a very interesting book."— iSEcrfiirday Review, 

38. E B E E T F A L C N E E. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 
** * Robert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
Interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinoes of human thoughts and feelings."— ^Menorank 

39. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'* 
***The Woman^s Kingdom* sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest Idnd of domestic stories.— ^tAoueum. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original novel The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Q^ar^erlp Renew. 

41. DAVID ELGINBEOD. By OEOEOE MAG DONALD. 

** The work of a man ol goiius. It will attract the highest class of readera" — Times. 

42. A BEAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '* JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book^showiDg a tender sympathy 
wiUh. human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— JForamtner. ' 

43. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
** A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty.'*— iStanciardL 

44. SAM SLICE'S AMEEICANS AT HOME. 

**ThiB is one of the most amusing books that we ever read.*'— ^tamlord 

45. THE UNEIND WOED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

**The autiior of *John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— ZThifed Senriee Magaxine. 

46. A EOSE IN JUNE. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

** * A Boss in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching whidi we owe to uie industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own witii even * The Chronicles of Carlingford.' "— ^tnea 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. FOYNTEE. 

** There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a dear, 
nnaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to tiie reader." — Timeit. 

48. FHCEBE, JUNIOE. By MES. OLIFHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goM on 
growing to the end. Fhoebe is excellently drawn."— TVmea 

49. LIFE OF MAEIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

** A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not^ become the 
mostpopular English history of Marie Antoinette." — Spectator. 
" This book Is well written, and of thrilling interest"— ilca<femy, 
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